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PREFACE. 


F the evidence in the enſuing pages is 

really what it pretends to be, the Pro- 
phecy of Haggai will be freed from thoſe 
exceptions which have been taken to it from 
the miſrepreſented account of Herod's ope- 
rations on the Temple, given us by the Jew- 
iſh Hiſtorian, and we ſhall be at liberty to 
affirm, and without danger of contradiction, 
that the Meſſiah did come into the world 
while the ſecond Temple was ſtanding : and 
moreover, for any thing Joſephus ſays to con- 
tradict it, we may affirm alſo that the Pro- 
phecy is a direct and diſtinct Prophecy of the 
Meſſiah, predicting that he ſhould come into 
the world while the ſecond Temple was 
ſtanding, and that he ſhould EY it by his 
prelence.. - 
In oppoſition to this it is preſumed nothing 
Be be alledged, except what is urged by 
A thoſe 


rern 


thoſe who contend that however the Meſſiah 
might have come while the ſecond Temple 
was ſtanding, yet the Prophecy hath no re- 
ference either to him or to his advent, it 
having relation only to the ornaments and 
decorations which the Temple was in future 
to receive, and which was accompliſhed in 
the days of Herod the Great. That the 
word N72N relates only to the ſilver and 
gold, and other things of value with which 
the Temple was to be decorated; that it 
ought not to be tranſlated de/ire, but deſirable 
or precious things; that thus it was interpret- 
ed by all antiquity, and that none of the 
more antient writers of the Church ever 


thought of applying the Prophecy to Chriſt. 


To obviate this, it is imagined, there will 
be no occaſion for any great degree of trou- 
ble. The antient Fathers, particularly in 
the more early ages of Chriſtianity, under- 
ſtood little or nothing of Hebrew. Their 
text was the Septuagint, which they held in 
as high eſtimation as if it had been the ori- 
ginal 
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ginal revelation itſelf. And the ſeptuagint 
having tranſlated the word ex AE, and more- 
over having made that unjuſtifiable addition 
which is ſo deſtructive of the true meaning 
of the prophecy Xi envy Uv £15 e Hf, 
Ke. it in a manner precluded them from any 
application of it to the Meſſiah ; and there- 
fore it is that the antient Fathers have not 
made that uſe of the Prophecy which other- 
wiſe they moſt aſſuredly would have done. 


Hence 11. as the Septuagint was the text, 
almoſt all the antient verſions were made from 
thence, and ſo of courſe we ſee in them al- 
moſt the ſame mifſinterpretation of the word 
em as in the Septuagint ; and therefore 
any objection to our tranſlation of the word, 
from the filence of the antient Writers, or 
from the miſinterpretation of it in the anti- 
ent verſions, is of no force: and perhaps of 
equal force will be any objection that is 
derived from the words themſelves of the 
Prophecy; for when critically examined it 


will appear, that if Þ\2n 55 Yen be not 
tranſlated 


rn 


tranſlated the deſire of all nations it will not 
| be tranſlated right. However, before we pro- 
ceed to the examination it will be proper to 
make an obſervation or two on the Septuagint 
tranſlation of the word under conſideration, 
which, inſtead of clearing up matters, only 
ſerves to embaraſs them, as it leaves us en- 
tirely at a loſs to determine any thing con- 
cerning its genuine ſignification; nay, and 
does not even enable us to determine, whether, 
in their own conception, the word was a 
ſubſtantive or an adjective, or in the ſingular 
or in the plural number. 


Tf no paſſage has been overlooked, the 
imple word NN, in this form, occurs only 
four times in the ſacred writings, 1 Samuel 
ix. 20. 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 10. Daniel xi. 
57. Haggai xi. 8, The paſlages from each 
of which, with the Septuagint Verſion of 
them, are as follow 

1 Sam. ix. 20. NTAn 72, 5 ci Ti a- 
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2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. D 93 oy er TW 
TREUGWY T r golarrur | 


Dan. 
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Dan. xi. 37. do pn 9 Ka £TLFUphicty 
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Haggai xi. 8. EY2n 53 nNT2N RM) ui nu 
rc EXAEXTHA TAVTWY rο . N ycoy. | 
Here then, in the firſt inſtance, we have the 
word tranſlated ru wgaz : in the ſecond roy 
mFupro; in the third, not plural as in the 
others, but in the ſingular number £7;Jypuay: 
and in the laſt zu . Now from this 


diverſity of interpretation, who will venture 


to pronounce any thing decifively concerning 
either the number or ſign ification of the word 


in their conception ? If they have tranſlated 
it as an adjective in one place, they have 


tranſlated it as a ſubſtantive in another ; and 
if they have tranſlated it plural in one place, 
they have tranſlated the very ſame word as a 
fingular in another; ſo that no kind of infe- 


rence, of any the leaſt validity, can be drawn 


from the interpretation which the Seventy 
have put 0 pon the word HD that, can at all 
affect the Vulgate or our Engliſh tranſlation 
of it. If any one ſhould aſk, Why they 
tranſlated the word plural if they knew it 

was 
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was ſingular ? the only anfirer that ſeems 
capable of being given is, they thought it a 
more elegant tranſlation than if - they had 
rendered it , which, although it be 
the true literal rendering of the word, they 
might think conveyed an improper idea. Let 
their reaſon however have been what it will, 
the manner in which they have tranſlaced it 
doth not in the leaſt tend to ſettle whether it 
was a plural or a ſingular, their tranſlations 
being in general, and in a great variety of 
inſtances, extremely capricious. Let the two 
following be Ns. | 


Pl. cxix. 103. IDN r Whoa-MD 
Ns YAvia r Aapyyi ou Aονν,& T8 


Here the Hebrew ſingular is tranſlated as 
if it was plural. 

Jerem: 1. \WDI WR DD Na 

Kat ue. 24 Fnogw crafts r Tocvey e 

Here the Hebrew anomaly is obſerved, 
and a maſculine ſingular is made the nomi— 
native caſe to a verb plural, ſo that nothing 


can be determined as to the number of a 


Hebrew word, from the manner in which it 
is 
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is tranſlated by the Septuagint ; and therefore 
there is no ſufficient reaſon for concluding 
the word now under confideration to be 
plural, becauſe theſe tranflators have thought 
fit to render it e, which moſt aſſuredly 
is not the true tranſlation of it, if the follow- 
ing ſhort critical examination of the paſſage 
ſhall be thought to be of any weight. 


Firſt, then, the word pn is either a 
ſubſtantive or an adjective, In our tranſja- 
tion it is a ſubſtantive, and ſo likewiſe it is 
in the Hebrew, as is evident from its being 
in regimine. This it is imagined will not be 
diſputed. | 


Secondly, the word is either in the ſingular 
or in the plural number; in our tranſlation 
it is in the ſingular number, and ſo allo it is 
in the Hebrew; for it is the ſingular noun 
Mon with its termination changed on ac- 
count of its being in flatu regiminis; and had 
it been plural it would have been Hun, 
which it is not. As for the notion of the 

| vau's 
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vau s having been dropped as ſupplied by a 
point, upon mature conſideration it appears 
to be merely a notion, without any thing to 
ſupport it. The noun is certainly a noun 
ſubſtantive of the ſingular number, and fol- 
lows the rule of other ſimilar nouns, of the 
feminine gender, when they are in regimine. 


Thirdly, the noun is a ſingular ſbltantive 
of the feminine gender, connected with a 
verb plural, according to the very frequent 
though anomalous uſage of the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; thus 

Hoſea ix. 7. 5&2 WT Iſrael ſcient. 


Thus alſo as in the paſſage already cited from 
Jerem. i. 15. WWDD &8 1NI) INN) ventent 
et ponent unuſqu que ſolium ſuum. | 
Thus likewiſe . 
Iſaiah xxv. 3. DR % pn M7 
Civitas Gentium fortium formidabunt te. 
And in the former part of the ſame verſe an 
inſtance of a ſimilar nature occurs, 
w- y TAY 1 - laeirco Glori daun, te 
populus fortis. 
A valt 
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* A vaſt variety of other examples have 


been, and might be produced, to the ſame 
purpoſe ; all tending to prove, that the ano- 
maly of a noun ſingular, connected with a 
verb plural, is no uncommon thing in the 
Hebrew language: on the contrary, that the 
uſage is ſo frequent that it might almoſt be 
called idiomatical. Therefore the conceit of 
| Houbigant, and of ſome others who concur 
with him, is wholly inadmiſſible, when they 


ſuggeſt that YYY muſt be a plural noun, be- 


cauſe it is connected with a verb plural; 


whereas it is as clear and plain, as any thing 
can be, that there is no neceſſity for any ſuch 
thing, inaſmuch as the Hebrew language 


abounds with inſtances wherein a noun fin- 
gular is connected with a verb plural. Were 


this paſſage in the prophecy of Haggai a 
ſingle ſolitary inſtance, ſomething might be 


* See the Monthly Review for January, where, in a moſt 
ſenſible and judicious review of Biſhop Newcomb's Tranſla- 
tion of the Minor Prophets, are given many very appoſite 
examples. | | 


b ſaid, 
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ſaid, and with reaſon, in favour of Father 
Houbigant's ſuggeſtion ; but when the con- 
trary is ſo very notorious, it is rather extra- 
ordinary that a man ſo well acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, as he certainly Was, 
ſhould have adopted and propagated an opi- 
nion which appears not to have the leaſt 
foundation in truth. —— 


Should it be urged, as in all probability it 
may, by the favourers of the above opinion, 
that in the Hebrew anomalies, where a noun 
ſingular is connected with a verb plural, the 
noun always implies a plurality, either in it- 
ſelf, or its dependencies. Thus, nouns of 
number or multitude, or that imply multi- 
tude in their ſignification, are often in the 
ſingular number connected with verbs plural. 
Should any thing of this kind be urged, and 
it ſeems to be the whole that can be urged. 
upon the occaſion (for the fact of the He- 
brew anomalies cannot be denied), we may 
allow it in a great meaſure to be true. But 

what 
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what then? Will this invalidate the pro- 
phecy of Haggai? Will this exclude the 
paſſage, under conſideration, from coming 
under and being juſtified by the rule of the 
Hebrew Anomalies ? Totally the reverſe. For 
in the inſtance in the prophecy, the rule of 
the Anomaly is as ſtrictly adhered to, and 
with as much propriety, and even elegance, 
as in any inſtance whatever that can be pro- 
duced. The deſire of all nations” is a plu- 
ral defire, and therefore in the Hebrew it is 
connected with a verb plural, It is not 
fimply * the deſire.” It is not the deſire of 
an individual,. but it is the defire of all na- 

tions; and therefore the word, however ſin- 
| gular in itſelf, is, by its connection, rendered 
a plural in the higheſt degree; as plural as 
the ſeveral nations of the world, and the in- 


dividuals of which they conſiſt. 


Should it be objected from hence, that, as 
the defire was ſo multiplied in its fignification 
as to be the deſire of all nations, the word ought 
to have been expreſſed nan in the plural 

b;; en 
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number. The anſwer is, firſt, that the uſage 
of the Hebrew language juſtifies the contrary, 
and juſtifies alſo the joining a noun ſingular, 
circumſtanced as in the preſent inſtance, with 
a verb plural. And, ſecondly, there ſeems 
to have been a reaſon, and a very ſtrong rea- 
| fon, why the word is expreſſed in the ſin-⸗ 
gular number, and why it ought not to have 
been expreſſed in the plural; and, it is, be- 
cauſe it was characteriſtic of the Meſſiah. 
He was the object of the deſire, and there- 
fore, with propriety, the word could not 
have been expreſſed otherwiſe than in the 
fingular number, leſt mankind ſhould have 
been taught from thence to have expected 
more Meſſiahs than one. He alone was the 
object marked out by the Prophet, as the 
defire of all nations : therefore the word, ex- 
preſſive of him, is in the ſingular number. 
But all nations concurred in the expectation 
and deſire of him; therefore was he, though 
only one himſelf, the multiplied deſire of the 
ſeveral nations of the world; and, conſe- 


quently 
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— 


quently when the Prophet foretells that the 


Meſſiah ſhould come, and their deſire be ac- 
compliſhed, he uſes the verb in the plural 
number with a marked preciſion and pro- 
priety. The fact is certain, that the Pro- 
phet hath uſed a ſing ular noun with a verb 
plural; and the fact is equally certain, that 
ſuch uſage is amply juſtified by the anomalies 
of the ſame kind, ſo frequent in the Hebrew 
language ; and if this ſhould not be thought 
ſufficiently ſatisfactory, and the reaſon of the 
Prophet's departing from the regular idiom 
ſhould be enquired into, the reaſon ſeems to 
be evidently that which hath been already 
aſſigned. He was prophecying of the Meſſiah, 
but that Meſſiah was one only perſon ; there- 
fore the term by which he characteriſes him 

is uſed in the ſingular number, and to denote 

one only perſon. But then again, as the 
| Prophet deſcribes him as the object of deſire 
to all the ſeveral nations of the world, there- 
fore, when he ſays, their deſire ſhould come, 


he uſes the verb plurally, becauſe, however 
N the 
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the object of their defire was individual, the 
deſire itſelf, in them, was a RG and 
plural deſire. 


Should theſe . and this reaſoning, 
in conjunction with what is related in the 
enſuing pages, be thought ſatisfactory and 
convincing, they will very ſufficiently re- 
move all the difficulties under which the 


_ prophecy hitherto hath been conceived to be 


involved. The deſire of all nations ſhall 
come” will appear certainly to have been the 
words of the Prophet; and “ the defire of 
all nations” will appear as certainly to be 
characteriſtic of the Meſſiah, and of him 
only. The time alſo, within which he was 
to come, will be marked with a clearneſs 
and perſpicuity that admits of no evaſion. 


He was to come and glorify, with his Divine 


preſence, the Temple which was building 

when the prophecy was delivered. But that 
Temple has long ſince been deſtroyed; there- 
fore the concluſion is (muſt be, in the opinion 


of 
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of all who are perſuaded that Haggai was a 
true pro phet of God, and who are not loſt to 
all competent uſe of their underſtanding and 
reaſon) the Meſſiah hath been long fince 
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NTRODUCTORY to the evidence, in- 
tended here to be.produced, of the falſe- 
hood of Joſephus's relation concerning the 
Temple, which, he ſays, was entirely taken 
down and rebuilt upon new foundations by 
Herod, it will be neceſſary firſt, to ſtate the 
reaſon of the objections which are made to 
his relation. 

The reaſon of the objections, in a few 
words, is plainly this. If Joſephus's relation 
is true, the Prophecy of Haggai will be proved 
to be a falſe prophecy, for both cannot be 
true. The Prophecy is in theſe words: 
„& Thus faith the Lord of hoſts; Vet once, 
« jt is a little while, and I will ſhake the 
« heavens, and the earth, and the ſea, and 
« the dry land; And I will ſhake all nations, 
and the defire of all nations ſhall come: 
« and I will fill this Houſe with glory, faith 
the Lord of hoſts. The filver is mine, and 
the gold is mine, faith the Lord of hoſts, 
„The glory of this latter Houſe ſhall be 
e greater than of the former, ſaith the Lord 
of hoſts: and in this place will I give peace, 
e faith the Lord of hoſts.” That theſe words 


„ Hon . 6.9 & 9. 
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| were ſpoken in conſequence of the ſecond 
Temple, then building, and whoſe foundations 
had been laid under the decree of Cyrus, will 
not be denied; and equally undeniable is it, 
that they convey a promiſe that this Temple 
ſhould be filled with greater glory than Solo- 
mon's was. Now, let the word glory be ſup- 
poſed to ſignify whatever it may, either the 
preſence and glory of God, or ſilver, gold, 
and other external ornaments and decorations, 
it ſtill will be the ſame. If Joſephus's rela- 
tion is true, the Prophecy never was fulfilled, 
and now never can be fulfilled, and therefore 
is a falſe prophecy. No one ever heard or 
ſaid that Haggai's Temple was more glorious 
in external ſplendor or magnificence than 8o- 
lomon's; and moſt certain it is, if Herod took 
it entirely down, and built a new one in its 
room, before the coming of the Meſſiah, 
that it never was filled with a greater glory 
of the Lord than that which filled the tem- 
ple of Solomon; for, in fact, it never had 
any glory of the Lord at all in it as Solo- 
mon's had. So that the matter muſt inevi- 
tably be brought to this iſſue — Either Hag- 
gal was a falfe Prophet, or Joſephus a falſe 
Hiſtorian. As for accommodating matters 
there is no ſuch thing it is impoſſible. | 
« I will fill THIS Houſe with glory” can ne- 


ver be Ry: to * I will fill the 
houſe 


C1 
| houſe which Herod ſhall build 500years hence 
with glory, neither is there any metaphorical 
interpretation deviſeable, which will render 
the prophecy a true Prophecy. If Herod 
really did take the Temple down, and build a 
new one in its room, what Haggai prophe- 
cieth of the Temple then building, never 
had any accompliſhment. Indeed, the learned 
Doctor Heberden ſuggeſteth, that Haggai's 
Temple was equal in riches and ſplendor to 
Solomon's : his words are— “ The veſſels of 
« the firſt Temple, which had been taken 
«© away by Nebuchadnezzar, were reſtored 
« by Cyrus. Preſents, according to Ezra 
« (chap. i.) were made to the ſecond Temple 
aby Artaxerxes and his courtiers, as well as 
« by the Jews themſelves, The yearly in- 
* creaſe of gold and filver and precious ſtones, 
* circulating in the hands of men, the con- 
« ſtant improvement of arts, the increaſe of 
trade among the Jews, during the time of 
the ſecond Temple, and their numerous ſet- 
a tlements in various parts of the world, from 
which they could fend all forts of coſtly 
e preſents to Jeruſalem ; all theſe conſidera- 
tions make it probable, that the ſecond 
„Temple was in no reſpect inferior to the 
« firſt, except in the want of the Ark and the 
« Shechinah.” Thus this learned Doctor, as 
A 2 we 
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we find it in the Biſhop of Waterford's Book on 
the Prophets, p, 171. But what is this? At 
beſt it is only a conjecture of his own; and, 
though he calls it probable, it nevertheleſs is 
very far from being ſo; but, were it other- 
wiſe, it is yet totally inſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the truth of the Jewiſh Prophet. For Haggai 
doth not prophecy that the ſecond Temple 
ſhall be in no reſpe inferior to the firſt, but 
that it ſhall be greatly ſuperior to it. And 
therefore, except the Doctor's conjecture ex- 
tended much farther than it doth, it can have 
no poſſible tendency towards eſtabliſhing the 
truth of the Prophecy, and conſequently the 
poſition, already laid down, will be uncontro- 
vertible that either Haggai was a falſe Pro- 
phet, or 7o/ephus a falſe Hiſtorian, That 
Foſephus was a falſe Hiſtorian—that when he 
ſays Herod intirely took down the ſecond 
Temple, removed all the foundations of it, 
laid new foundations that he then ſaid what 
was moſt untrue it is imagined will be fully 
and ſatisfactorily proved in the following 


| Pages. 


If, then, Herod really did perform what 

Joſephus hath aſcribed to him, then was the 
Temple deſtroyed by Titus as totally and in- 
tirely different from Haggai's Temple as Hag- 
gai's Temple was from Solomon's; and of 
courſe, 


„ 
courſe, three Temples having been conſtruct- 
ed, de novo, at Jeruſalem; the Temple which 


was deſtroyed by Titus was not the ſecond 
but the third Temple. But where, when, or 


by whom, Jews or Chriſtians, was it ever 


ſpoken of, or referred to, as a third Temple ? 
Even Joſephus himſelf does not denominate 
it a third Temple; and all other writers, that 
have occaſion to ſpeak of it, ſpeak of it as the 
ſecond Temple. Would they have done ſo, 
and particularly the more antient writers, if 
they had known it to be otherwiſe? Would 
they have ſpoken of it as the ſecond Temple, 

as the Temple built by Haggai, when at the 
ſame time they knew it was a third Temple 
built by Herod, and not that which was built 
by Haggai? Would all the Jewiih Doctors 
and Rabbies, both antient and modern, have 
expreſſed themſelves, as it is notorious they 


do expreſs themſelves, in expectation of a 


third Temple, to be conſtructed for the recep- 
tion of the Meſſiah, whom they expect, if 
they had known that a third Temple had 
been already conſtructed, and that it was the 


Temple which was deſtroyed by Titus? 


What inducement could they poſſibly have to 
ſay they expected a third and not a fourth 
Temple, except it be that they knew, and 


were __ that no third Temple had 
ever 
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41 
ever been conſtructed? This uniform con- 
currence in the writers of every age, and of 
cvery denomination, is a very ſtrong con- 
vincing argument. that Joſephus doth not 
ſpeak truth, when he faith that Herod took 
away the foundations of the old, and built a 
new Temple in its room. Rut let it be ſuppoſed 
for a moment, that this uniform concurrence 
among writers took its riſe from ſome miſ- 
take, and ſo the Jews never made, in their 
popular language, any nominal diſtinction be- 
tween Haggai's Temple, and that which Jo- 
ſephus ſays was built by Herod. Vet, when 
did this miſtake ariſe? Nay, how was it poſ- 
fible that it could ariſe? The Jews, when they 
ſaw the whole of the ſecond Temple taken 
down to the ground, all the foundations of it 
grubbed up and removed, could not poſſibly 
fancy that the ſecond Temple was then ſtand- 
ing, when at the ſame time they ſaw there 
was no Temple at all. They could not ima- 
gine, when they ſaw the Jewiſh Hiſtorian's 
edifice erected with different materials, and 
upon different foundations, that it was the 
very fame building which they had, but a 
little before with their own eyes, ſeen pulled 
down to the ground, and conſequently knew 
that it was not the ſame building. They 
could not poſſibly ſay or conceive, that the 
Temple 
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Temple at Jeruſalem had been only twice 
built, when, at the ſame time, they ſaw and 
knew (if any ſuch thing happened) that it 


| had been built three times. Miſtakes certainly 


may, and often do, ariſe; but then they never 
ariſe without ſome cauſe, though ever fo 
trifling. But here there does not appear any, 
even the moſt diſtant cauſe or foundation for 
a miſtake. They could not even ſpeak of the 
Temple and its conſtruction without declar- 
ing it to be a third Temple; for, as it was 
Herod's Temple, it was therefore not Hag- 
gai's Temple; and as Haggai's Temple was the 
| ſecond, therefore this, which was poſterior to 

Haggai's, muſt be a third; and therefore, if at 
any time through accident they had ſpoken 
of it as the ſecond, their minds would natu- 
rally have revolted at the ſound, and they 
would have corrected themſelves, as conſcious 
| that they had ſpoken of it in falſe terms. 

But there is a ſecond argument againſt the 
truth of the Jewiſh Hiſtorian's relation, and 
it is this—If Herod really did effect what is 
aſcribed to him, then for a year and half, by 
his own account, (but it muſt have been a 
much longer time) there was no Temple at 
Jeruſalem ; and of courſe there mult have 
been, for that time, a ſuſpenſion of all facred 

e offices. 
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offices x. There could be no preſentations in 
the Temple, for there was no Temple to be 
preſented in; no ſacrifices, for there was no 
altar on which they might be offered; no 
expiation could be made, for there was no 
Holy of Holies into which the high prieſt 
could enter; and, in ſhort, in what reſpected 
the ſacred offices, the Jews muſt for the time 
have been reduced to as wretched a ſtate as 
that in which they were under the Babyloniſh 
Captivity. Now, what proviſion hath Joſe- 
phus in his hiſtory made for an exigency of 
this kind? Altum ſilentium, not a ſyllable doth 
he ſay upon the ſubject. At the expence of 
truth he hath aggrandiz'd his Hero; and, 
forgetting what conſequences. would be de- 
rived from the aggrandizement, he hath left 

*The learned Dr. Prideaux (ſub anno ante Chriſtum 17.) ſup- 
poſes, that the Temple was not made fit for divine ſervice un- 
der nine years and an half; which ſuppoſition will render the 
Hiſtorian's account ſtill more extravagantly ridiculous and incre- 
dible. But in this the learned Doctor ſeems to be miſtaken, and 
to have been deceived by the negligent and confuſed account 
which the Hiſtorian has given of the matter; who ſays, that the 
Temple was built by the prieſts in a year and an half, and the 
exterior parts and porticos by Herod in eight. years ; not mean- 
ing hereby that Herod was eight years at work diſtinct from the 
time employed by the prieſts, for the works were carrying on at 
the ſame time, but in the whole, that the works were carrying on 
for eight years, and that the work of the prieſts was finiſhed in a 
year and an half of that time, Eight years ſurely is long enough 


in all conſcience for the Jews to have-been without any Temple 
fit for divine ſervice. ; 
the 
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the whole body of his countrymen for a year 
and half, without a poſſibility of worſhipping 
the God of their fathers according to his own 
divine law; and he hath left them patiently 5 
ſubmitting to this deplorable condition with- 
out uttering a ſingle complaint againſt it. 
And for whom, and for what, did they ſub- 
mit to this ? For Herod, a wretch whom they 
moſt entirely deteſted ! and to gratify the 
vanity of a man, or rather a monſter, whom 
they would willingly have deſtroyed ! Surely 
all this muſt be too much even for the moſt 
extended credulity. 

But ſay that Herod really did apply 
to them for their conſent to take down 
the Temple, and to build a new one. 
Would they? Did they dare, ſetting every 
other conſideration aſide, to have given their 
conſent? Moſt certainly not; ſuperſtitious 
and ſcrupulous as the Jews are known to 
have been upon every the moſt trifling oc- 
caſion. Their ſuperſtition, if ſuch it may be 
called, muſt have ariſen to the higheſt de- 
gree upon ſuch an occaſion as this, and they 
never would have ſuffered a Temple, venera- 
ble upon ſo many accounts, to have been pul- 
led down, and in a manner deſecrated, for 
no other imaginable end but that of gratify- 
ing Herod's pride. The Hiſtorian does not 

pretend that there was any ſuch defect in it 
B as 
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as to make it neceſſary to be all taken down; 
the whole that he alledges 1s, that it was 
neither ſo large nor ſo high as Solomon's. 
And was this a reaſon ſufficient for taking it 
down? Could this pretence, and no other is 
alledged, have induced the Jews to conſent 
to its demolition ? —They, who valued them- 
ſelves ſo much upon having a Temple diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuch a number of extraordinary 
circumſtances, and built by divine appoint- 
ment? Of this Temple it was that Iſaiah 
prophecied long before its foundations were 
laid. This was the Temple concerning 
which the decree of Cyrus was iſſued in con- 
formity with the Prophecy. This the Tem- 
ple that was erected under the immediate in- 
ſpection of two Prophets, Haggai and Zeca- 
riah, and concerning which it was promiſed, 
that the Lord of hoſts would fill it with 
greater glory, and conſequently that it ſhould 
exceed even the Temple of Solomon. Now, 
who that reflects on theſe circumſtances, and 
how even bigotted the Jews always were to 
their Temple, can perſuade himſelf that they 
would forego all theſe illuſtrious honours, 
and expectations, and ſurrender themſelves up 
to the ſollicitations of a vainglorious tyrant 
and alien, who was their abhorrence ? Eaſy 


of perſuaſion muſt he indeed be who can con- 
ceive 


5 


| ceive it poſſible, and much more eaſy of per- 
ſuaſion who can believe it to have been a fact. 
The Hiſtorian does indeed tell us, that they 
demurred a little at firſt, when Herod pro- 
poſed the matter to them ; and the only rea- 
ſon of the demurr which he aſſigns is They 
were afraid Jeſt, when Herod had taken the 
Temple down, he ſhould not be able to build 
them another in its room. But, acquainted 
as we are with the very ſtubborn attachment 
of the Jews to their Temple, we may be cer- 
tain this would not have been their only oh- 
jection to the propoſal. It was their triumph 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world 
by the glory and privileges of their Temple, 
of which they could juſtly boaſt, that it was 
erected for them by the command of the 
Deity bimſelf, under the immediate inſpec- 
tion of his Prophets; and therefore, we may 
be ſure they never would have conſented to 
exchange this for a Temple of Herod's build- 
ing, which had no promiſes annexed to it, 
and was unſupported by any divine ſanction. 
If, therefore, Herod really did make any pro- 
poſal to them of the kind mentioned by the 
Hiſtorian, this moſt probably would have 
been their firſt and immediate anſwer to him 
“ We will never conſent that our Temple 
ſhall be taken down unleſs you can produce 
| as 
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full and certain an authority from God for 
doing it, as we can ſhew you for its having 
been erected.” Their ſecond anſwer and ob- 
jection would have been“ If the Temple 
is taken down, we ſhall be left without any 
place of worſhip, and there muſt neceſſarily 
be a ſuſpenſion of all ſacred offices till a new 
one is conſtructed, and therefore we can not- 
not conſent to it.” And their third anſwer 
may be, that which the Hiſtorian hath made 
for them. Which laſt, being the only one 
of the three objections which it was poſſible 
to obviate, he has taken no notice of the 
other two, which it is hardly poſſible to ſup- 
poſe were not made, if Herod really did make 
any ſuch propoſal as Joſephus hath related. 
And here, having mentioned the divine 
authority by which the ſecond Temple was 
erected, will be the proper place to take no- 
tice of what Philo ſays in his embaſſy; and 
his evidence muſt be unexceptionable and 
concluſive, as it is impoſſible but he muſt have 
known whether the Temple at Jeruſalem, 
which Caligula wanted to profane, was a 
Temple of Herod's building, or was the 
Temple built under the inſpection and pro- 
phecy of Haggai; by the appointment and 
command of God. His words are theſe; hav- 
ing ſpoken of Calgary s intention of ſetting 


up 
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up his own image in the Temple at Jeruſalem, 
in an apoſtrophe to him Oi: ov pry dies 
oy ue „ &paviv Greis moor NaGav, &c. To K 
gr So eyes rin err U a, 3; ap ni dos, & xopasy 
As, * N, Toy Soc Arcos SD D QUTW 
ua Nec i vrer Y ke NE, X % Neqyicis 
g C iroι%⁵geͤ d ON a dice, ; « Doſt thou not 
think that God 1s worthy to partake of any 
thing with thee in this world, &c. but medi- 
tateſt even how to take from him his own 
little Temple, which hath been ſanctified and 
conſecrated to himſelf by his own divine ora- 
cles and prophecies ?” The warmeſt partiſans 

of Joſephus muſt ſurely allow that theſe 

words are totally inapplicable to any Temple 
of Herod's building. Deſcriptive, and very 


ſtrongly deſcriptive, they moſt certainly are 


of the Temple which was built under the 
Prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, but 
of no other which was not as that was 
| va. N iS Non hots X, Neqyicis Ko Oclrois, there- 


fore, they are very ſtrong and convincing evi- 
dence that when Philo wrote Haggai's Temple 
was ſtill ſtanding, and of courſe that it never 


had been taken down by Herod, in order to 
erect a new one in its room. And it is ma- 
terial here to obſerve; that, if Herod really 
had taken down the old Temple, Philo was 


of ſuch an age that he muſt have remembered 


it ; 


Toy 
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it; and, remembering it, he never could have 
ſaid that it was eſtabliſhed under the ſanction 
of divine oracles and prophecies ; when, at 
the ſame time, he himiclf knew that it was 
entirely built without any divine oracle or 
prophecy at all, and purely to gratify the 
pride and ambition of Herod, who wanted 
thereby to perpetuate his own memory. 

But this is not all. There is another paſ- 
ſage in Philo which moſt plainly ſhews that he 
knew nothing of Herod's modern Temple. 
For, in the relation of his embaſly, having told 
how certain perſons had brought the melan- 
cholly news to them of Caligula's intention 
of ſetting up his own image in the Temple 
at Jeruſalem, and the diſtreſs and aftoniſh- 
ment it had occaſioned to them, he adds, 
that, when they were a little recovered, they 
defired thoſe who brought the news to ex- 
plain if they knew what it was that had oc- 
caſioned the Emperor to proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities. The anſwer they received he then 
ſets down, in which, among other things, 

are theſe words, ſpeaking of the Temple— 


rin Yer. % AVIV (eg Tay WAVTAYCU N 
eg & anchor XpEVvey aTAVS US 7, U O erde daravais 
Get e K65 por vpheyel* 1. c. He hath been told 
that it is the grandeſt and moſt magnificent 
Temple in the world, having been continu- 

ally 


= i 
ally adorned and beautified through a long 


ſucceſſion of ages at a conſtant and boundleſs 


1 expence. Is there any perverſion of lan- 
| guage by which theſe words can be applied 
to a Temple of Herod's building, which, to 
| Philo, muſt have been ſo modern a ſtructure, 
only of the other day, and which, at the time 
of his writing, had not been finiſhed more 
than 44 years? But, once more—If Herod 
really did effect what Joſephus has aſcribed 
to him, one would think Agrippa, who was 
| his grandſon, muſt have known ſomething 
of it; but it is very evident, from his Epiſtle 
to Caligula, that he was an entire ſtranger to 
any ſuch thing. He beſeeches him in behalf 
of the Temple at Jeruſalem, into which he 
ys no figure made with hands was ever 


g aox1s ſuffered to be introduced, Our fore- 


fathers, ſays he, having deemed it wicked, ei- 
ther to paint or make any image of the invi- 
fible God.” He then proceeds, and with moſt 


wonderful art ſuggeſts to him how extremely 


dangerous it would be, if he ſhould proceed 
to profane the Temple, by ſetting up his 


image in it. Many who had no great vene- 


ration for the Temple, and would have been 


glad of an opportunity of violating its ſacred 


laws, yet dared not do it, becauſe they knew 


what calamitous and . puniſhment 
had 


f 1 

had been inflicted on thoſe who had violated 
them.” Herein referring to the puniſhment 
inflicted on Antiochus Epiphanes, who had 
actually done what Caligula was about to do, 
and had placed the image of Jupiter Olympus 
upon the Altar. Here then Agrippa, in plead- 
ing for the Temple that then was at Jeruſa- 
lem, and for i its preſervation from being pro- 
faned, plainly intimates, that it had been pro-. 
faned, and that dreadful vengeance had been 
the conſequence of the profanation; but he 
never would have intimated this of a Temple 
which (if it was a fact) he himſelf knew had 
been built by his Grandfather, and had never 
been profaned at all. Therefore the Temple, 
which then was at Jeruſalem, and which he 
pleaded for, was not a new Temple of He- 
rod's building, but was the old Temple which 
had been erected by Haggai the Prophet, and 
which had ſuffered under the profanation of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Moreover, if he had 
known that the Temple had been built by 
his Grandfather, in the caurſe of his letter he 
would have mentioned, or hinted at ſome- 
thing of the kind ; but not a ſyllable eſcapes 

him that has the leaſt tendency that way. 
On the contrary, when, he had ſo direct an 
opportunity of making the Emperor's grand- 
_ M. Agrippa. amongſt his other en- 
comiums 


9 
comiums on the Temple, extol the princely 
magnificence of Herod in building it, he 
ſays nothing at all upon the ſubject, only ſig- 
nifies that he was ſo charmed with the ſtruc- 
ture, the ſervices, the order of the prieſts, 
the ſplendid dignity of the high prieſt, &c. 
that he could talk of nothing elſe. Was it 
poſſible he could admire, and be in ſuch rap- 
tures with the Temple, and every thing be- 
longing to it, and yet take no notice of the 
princely grandeur and munificence of its 
builder, whoſe gueſt at the ſame time he was? 
It cannot be, as neither can it if he had taken 
notice of it, that Agrippa in his letter would 
have ſuppreſſed the mention of .it, when it 
| tended to reflect ſo much honour on himſelf, 
who was the grandſon of Herod. Surely all 
this evidence, when well weighed, and laid 
together, will be ſufficient to correct the no- 
tion which has gone abroad, and ſo prevailed 
concerning Herod's having entirely taken 
down the whole of Haggai's Temple and 
built an entire new one in its room, upon 
new foundations; a notion founded on the 
lingle teſtimony of Joſephus alone, who cer- 
tainly does appear to ſay as much, and, if he 
does not, hath as certainly been miſinter- 
preted, It will be proper, therefore, now to 


take a view of, and examine minutely, the 
"0. ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of the Jewiſh Hiſtorian's teſti- 
mony ; and if it ſhould be found upon exa- 
mination that his teſtimony is abundant in 
irreconcileable contradictions, it is to be 
hoped it will never more be produced for the 
purpoſe of invalidating the truth of the Pro- 
phecy of Haggai. That Joſephus was very 
well {killed in the art of contradicting him- 
ſelf, (unleſs we ſuppoſe the Antiquities, and 
the Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War not to have 
been the product of the ſame pen) appears 
on many occaſions, of which the following 
is a pretty remarkable inſtance. 

In the preface to his Antiquities he tells 
us, that he had undertaken the work for the 
purpoſe of accommodating the Greeks, to 
whom it could not but be very acceptable; 
and that he had thoughts, when he wrote 
the Hiſtory of the Jewith War, of prefixing 
to that hiſtory an account of the Jewiſh an- 
tiquities, &c. But in his preface to his Hiſ- 
tory of the Jewiſh War, he tells us quite ano- 
ther ſtory, namely, that 'agyaicaoyey rel Tovdaiuy 
was a very uſeleſs and unneceſſary work on 
many accounts; and particularly, becauſe ma- 
ny Jewiſh writers had before him treated of 
that ſubject with great preciſion and fidelity, 
and becauſe they had been tranſlated into the 
Greek language with very tolerable accuracy 

and 
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and exactneſs. If it was a very uſeleſs and 


the Jewiſh War, to give an account of the - 


Jewiſh antiquities for the reaſons he here 
aſſigns, did not thoſe reaſons ſubſiſt as 
ſtrongly after he had written the Hiſtory of 
the War as before? And how could he ſay, 
in the introduction to his Antiquities, that 
he had had thoughts of writing and prefix- 
ing them to his Hiſtory of the War, when, 
in the opening of that hiſtory, he declares 
plainly that he never had any ſuch thoughts, 


becauſe it was quite unneceſſary and ſuper- 


fluous ? Perhaps there may be a method of 
reconciling theſe contraries ; but what that 
method is at preſent does not appear. How- 
ever, not to purſue matters of this nature 
any farther, let us now attend to what he * 
concerning the Temple. 

In his Hiſtory of the War, then, he thus ex- 
prefles himſelf (B. 1. ch. 21.) Hamea dr. 
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apeTpors wy XenTagueres TVis av e, dureh A 
70 dE T1 rourinaa, © Herod then, in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, at an immenſe ex- 
pence and with moſt extraordinary magni- 
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hcence both — the Temple itſelf and 


C2 rebuilt 
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rebuilt the wall of the area, which he en— 
larged to twice its former dimenſions.” Here, 
then the Hiſtorian expreſſly ſays, that what 
Herod did to the 'Temple was done in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, when he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, as he 
mentions in the concluſion of the preceding 
chapter ; when he was in ſuch high eſtima- 
tion both with Cæſar and with Agrippa, that 
Cæſar loved him next to Agrippa, and Agrippa 
preferred no one before him but Cæſar. Thus 
bleſſed, ſays he, his mind dilated itſelf, and 
he began to turn his thoughts towards works 
which might be for the honour of religion. 
In the fkieenth year therefore of his reign 
he both repaired the Temple &c. 

Here likewiſe it is to be particularly taken 
notice of, that the Hiſtorian ſays expreſſſy 
that Herod REPAIRED the Temple, for ſuch 
and no other in this place is the conſtruction 
of the word trtoxeart—and that he then 
built thoſe noble porticos which were round 
the Temple, and repaired and ornamented 
the caſtle of Antonia. All this the Hiſto- 
rian expreſlly ſays was done in the fifteenth 
year of Herod's reign. 

In the fifth book of his Hiſtory of the 
War, he n a very particular and prolix 
deſcription 


„ 

deſcription of the Temple, and ſpeaks of 
the nine gates, which were ſuperbly orna- 
mented, being plated over with gold and 
filver by Alexander, the father of Tiberius, 
but names not Herod, throughout the whole 
account, till he comes to ſpeak of the caſtle 
of Antonia; and this, he ſays, was tpyov Hewds 
Pact, in which he diſplayed the magnifi- 
cence of his princely ſpirit. Hence it may 
very fairly be concluded, that at. this time 
the Hiſtorian knew nothing of Herod's hav- 
ing rebuilt the Temple; for if he had, as 
that would have been a much greater diſplay 
of his magnificent ſpirit, he ſurely would 
have taken notice of it, which he does not, 
but paſſes him over in a profound filence, as 
if he had not had any hand even in the re- 
pairs and decorations of the Temple. Be- 
de what has been already mentioned, it does 
not appear that Joſephus takes any farther 
notice of Herod as concerned with the Tem 
ple, except where he mentions the affair of 
the golden eagle, and that ſhall be conſidered 
by and by. Let us now turn to the Anti- 
quities, and fee how what he ſays there will 
correſpond with what has been already re- 
lated. | Oe 

In the tenth chapter of his Antiquities, 
B. xv, he tells us, that towards the conclu- 
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ſion of the 17th year of Herod's reign, Cæ- 
ſar came into Syria; and, on the death of 
Zenodorus, gave Herod his tetrarchy; that 
Herod's felicity was at this time riſen to the 
greateſt height Kiga wy Sc vc. Auer AypirTay 
Hewds mporiunri, Aypie mg dt were Ketorpe, cpi 


| emedids Oinins nne Had and that, after theſe 


things had taken place (as he ſays in the next 
chapter) in the 18th year of his reign, He- 
rod undertook a work of ſome conſequence, 
* ma Tux, which was Tow viav 7 Oes df are 
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nes ai p ar) gre. Heres then, the 
firſt difficulty occurs; and it is how to re- 


concile what is here ſaid with the account 


given us by the ſame Hiſtorian, in his Hiſ- 


tory of the. Jewiſh War. There he ſays, that 


in the fifteenth year he actually did repair 
the Temple; that then he was in poſſeſſion 

of the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, and in the 
higheſt eſtimation with Cæſar and Agrippa; 
and here he ſays, that he did not obtain the 
tetrarchy till towards the concluſion of the 
17th year of his reign, and that in the 18th 


he had | his £pyov 8 To TUX ov in contemplation 


only. Ingenious men have endeavoured to 


ſolve the difficulty, but without effect; it is 


a difficulty that admits of no ſolution. The 
Hiſtorian moſt aſſuredly contradicts himſelf. 
The 


EMI 

Ther next difficul ty that occurs is, that ſhore, 
at leaſt in this chapter, he in plain terms 
ſeems to tell us, that Herodstook down the 
whole Temple, and built a new one upon 
new foundations, and that it was entered 
upon in about two years after his firſt having 
had it in contemplation, ji. e. in the 2 1ſt year 
of his reign. But if this is true, the account 
he gives in his Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War 
is falſe; for there he ſays that he only re- 
paired the temple. How is this to be recon- 
ciled? It will not help us in the leaſt to 
ſuppoſe that both accounts are true; for, if 
they are both true, then both Herod and all 
the people of the Jews muſt have been out 
of their ſenſes, and diſtracted. In the 1 5th 
year of his reign, he repaired the Temple 
(ſays the Hiſtorian), and enlarged it, fur- 
rounded it with walls moſt ſumptuouſly 
| built, of the magnificence of which thoſe 
noble porticos which were round the Tem- 
ple were plain convincing evidence; and all 
this was done at a moſt incredible expence. 
Who, then, can believe that, after having 
done all this, after having repaired, enlarged 
and beautified the Temple, within the ſpace 
of four or five years, he would take it all 
down merely for the ſake of building it all u 
again? If any one can ſuppoſe this to be either 
| probable 


ik 1 
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[a] 
fion of the 17th year of Herod's reign, Cz- 


| far came into Syria; and, on the death of 
Zenodorus, gave Herod his tetrarchy ; that 


Herod's felicity was at this time riſen to the 
greateſt height Kaicag few Sd fer AypimTay 
Heads oer AypiTTA5 05 METH Kettorepes 7 pworuy 
emdids Oikins wa Heu- and that, after theſe 
things had taken place (as he ſays in the next 
chapter) in the 18th year of his reign, He- 


rod undertook a work of ſome conſequence, 


s 7 Tux?), Which was Tow ve 78 Os of ars 
r IN, Neil T6 Tow aepiconev X apts 
nes CF1OFPETECATOY eyeigeiv. Here, then, the 
firſt difficulty occurs; and it is how to re- 
concile what is here ſaid with the account 
given us by the ſame Hiſtorian, in his Hiſ- 
tory of the Jewiſh War. There he ſays, that 
in the fifteenth year he actually did repair 


the Temple; that then he was in poſſeſſion 


of the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, and in the 
higheſt eſtimation with Cæſar and Agrippa; 
and here he ſays, that he did not obtain the 
tetrarchy till towards the concluſion. of the 


17th year of his reign, and that in the 18th 


he had his 20% 8 To TUX 0V in contemplation 
only. Ingenious men have endeavoured to 
ſolve the difficulty, but without effect; it is 
a difficulty that admits of no ſolution. The 
Hiſtorian moſt aſſuredly contradicts himſelf. 
: | „ 
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The next difficulty that occurs 1s, that here, 
at leaſt in this chapter, he in plain terms 
ſeems to tell us, that Herod took down the 
whole Temple, and built a new one upon 
new foundations, and that it was entered 
upon in about two years after his firſt having 
had it in contemplation, i. e. in the 21ſt year 
of his reign. But if this is true, the account 
he gives in his Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War 
is falſe; for there he ſays that he only re- 
paired the temple. How is this to be recon- 
| ciled? It will not help us in the leaſt to 
ſuppoſe that both accounts are true; for, if 
they are both true, then both Herod and all 
the people of the Jews muſt have been out 
of their ſenſes, and diſtracted. In the 15th 
year of his reign, he repaired the Temple 
(ſays the Hiſtorian), and enlarged it, ſur- 
rounded it with walls moſt ſumptuouſly 
built, of the magnificence of which thoſe 
noble porticos which were round the Tem- 
ple were plain convincing evidence; and all 
this was done at a moſt incredible expence. 
Who, then, can believe that, after having 
done all this, after having repaired, enlarged 
and beautified the Temple, within the ſpace 
of four or five years, he would take it all 
down merely for the ſake of building it all up 
again ? If any one can ſuppoſe this to be either 
_ probable 


( as | 


probable or poſſible, it cannot be without 
a ſuppoſition, at the ſame time, that Herod 
and all his people were mad. But, moreover, 
if the account here given in his Antiquities 
be a true account, how happened it that Jo- 
ſephus knew nothing of it when he wrote 
his Hiſtory of the War? He certainly knew 
as much of Herod's hiſtory then as he did 
afterwards, at leaſt upon ſo very remarkable 


an occaſion-as this. If he could know that 


Herod at an incredible expence had repaired 
and enlarged the Temple, he certainly muſt 
have known if it was a fact, that he had en- 
larged and built the Temple all new from 
the ground at his own expence ; and if he 
knew it, what poſſible inducement could he 
have for ſuppreſſing his knowledge of it? 
When he mentions Herod's having repaired 
and enlarged the Temple, he mentions it as 
a work eue, , and that did great honour 
to his character ; but ſurely, if he had known 
any thing of his having done more than re- 
pair the Temple he would have told it, as 
reflecting greater honour on his character, 
but he ſays nothing of it, nor gives the 
lighteſt intimation of any ſuch thing. There- 
fore the account of the tranſaction, given 
in the Antiquities becomes the leſs credible. 


But let us attend a little to the account he 
gives 


L 5 1] 
| he gives us in his Antiquities, B. xv. ch. 2. 
« In the 18th year of his reign, Herod form- 
ed the deſign xaTacxwvaradta. weil Toy æegiS- 
ay of enlarging the Temple of God, and of 
raiſing it to a greater and becoming height; 
but, finding that the people did not readily 
concur with him in approving his deſign, he 
aſſembled them together, and addreſſed them 
in a formal harangue.“ In words to this ef- 
fect the Hiſtorian introduces the account he 
is going to give us of Herod's operations on 
the Temple, where obſerve that he neither 
ſays nor intimates that Herod had formed a 
deſign of taking down the old Temple and 
building a new one in its room ; for, though 
interpreters have rendered #27aTxzwaracg a, 
zdificare, ut ædificatum iret, &. the word 
here hath no ſuch ſignification. 

After the introduction he ſets down the 
words of his Hero's harangue, and neither in 
this doth he make him talk as if it was his in- 
tention to take the Temple down and build 
anew one. He tells the Jews, that their fa- 
thers, after their return from Babylon, built 
this Temple to the Supreme God, but that it 
was by no means equal to the Temple which 
had been built by Solomon; for beſides that it 
was not ſo large, it wanted fixty cubits of 
being as high as that was. That they were 


not to be blamed on account of this defect, 
„„ for 


[ 26 ] 


for they were reſtrained by Cyrus and Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes in its firſt foundations; and 
afterwards, through a variety of cauſes, had 
no opportunity of making it ſuch as it ought 
to have been, and equal to the Temple of 
Solomon. But now, ſays he, I having ob- 
tained the kingdom, being in a ſtate of pro. 
found peace, and particularly in friendſhip 
with the Romans; being in poſſeſſion of great 
wealth, and a very large revenue, will en- 
deavour to rectify thoſe defects in the Tem- 
ple, which were derived from the neceſſity 
and ſervitude of former times, &c. Here 
then it is to be obſerved, that neither the 
Hiſtorian himſelf, nor Herod in the harangue 
which the Hiſtorian has made for him, ay 
a word that can be interpreted of taking 
down the Temple which their fathers had 
built, and of erecting a new one in its room; 
and therefore the reader cannot help being 
very much ſurpriſed when he finds, in the 
Hiſtorian's next paragraph, that he repre- 
ſents the Jews aſtonithed at what Herod had 
ſaid to them, and frightened out of their 
wits, leſt when he had taken the Temple 
down, he ſhould not have wherewithal to 
build them another ; whereas he had not 
ſaid a ſyllable to them about taking it down. 
How therefore they could put ſuch a conſtruc- 
| : tlon 
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tion upon his words is difficult to ſay. Certain 
it is, the Hiſtorian ſeems to tell us they did 


put this conſtruction upon them, and that He- 


tod, in return, engages to them & 7pirepey xa— 


auer oN ve that he will not take down the 
Temple till he has got every thing ready for 
fniſhing it completely again; and therefore it 
is to be ſuppoſed the words of Herod were in- 
tended to ſignify what the Jews apprehended 


| them to fignify, although the words them- 


ſelves appear not to have the leaſt tendency 
towards any ſuch ſignification. Upon ſuch a 
ſubject as this it is difficult to know what to 
ſay. . | 

After then he has told us that every thing 
was ſettled between Herod and the Jews, 
concerning the plan of operations, he next 
informs us in theſe words —'AvriMuy de 785 ag- 
Yds Ses ua HaTACANG ENG er SH ET QUTON 
TOY vc Nye, pier wy en. GTA THXAV, To Os 


a 7 a \ * 4 _ 
es X00 H DI % &5 TW Xpovw TuNTIT AT WV TN 
J. Aehαοαν bre. Whatever the Hiſtorian might 


have intended to ſignify by theſe words, the 


common interpretation put upon them is, 


that © having removed the old foundations, 
and laid others upon them, he built the 
Temple one hundred cubits in length, and in 


height, twenty more; but theſe in time, as the 
foundation ſettled, gave way,” And what- 


D 2 ever 
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ever may be ſaid on the ſubje& of the twenty 
cubits having failed through ſome defect in 
the foundation, which architects in general 
conceive improbable to have happened, this 
paſſage is nevertheleſs thought to be plain 
evidence that Herod did not merely repair, 
but that he did actually rebuild the Temple, 
de novo; which is ſuppoſed to be farther con- 
firmed by what the Hiſtorian ſays in the 
concluſion of this chapter, where his words 
are to this effect: Now the Temple hay- 
ing been built by the prieſts in a year and 
fix months, all the people were filled with 
gladneſs, and returned thanks to God for 
the quick deſpatch with which it was finiſh- 
ed, and for the King's attention to them; 
with much feſtivity celebrating 79 araxrioy 
the feaſt of the new building.” He then 
adds ſomething that muſt appear very extra- 
ordinary: He ſays, “the King upon this oc- 
cafion offered up a facrifice of three hundred 
oxen, and others offered according to their 
ability, but what he could not ſay:“ Oy 
yap To durao Fa apes adnFeaay ci. e. he had 
forgot : and he finiſhes his chapter with 
ſomething perbaps ſtill more extraordinary 
—< It is reported, that at that time, when 
the Temple was building, no rain fell in 
the day, but only in the night-time ſome 

| gentle 


WM] 

gentle ſhowers, ſo that the work met with 
no interruption ; &, T&7oy Acyey e waTipes nau 
æaped unc and this tradition our forefathers 
have handed down to us.” Is it uſual for 

n people to talk of events as it were of yeſter- 

day being handed down to them by tradi- 
tion? And then, as a finiſhing ſtroke, he. 
ſays of this wonderful event“ This is not 

at all incredible, if any one will reflect on the 
many other diſplays of his favour towards 
us, which God hath made in our behalf.“ 
But what occaſion for this reflecting, if it 
was a fact? Many of Joſephus's own rela- 
tions, who were alive at the time, muſt have 
known it to be ſo, and he might have al- 
ledged them in teſtimony of its truth, with- 
out any of this parade. Nay, it is not im- 
poſſible, that, when this account was written, 
tome perſons might have been ſtill alive who 
remembered the whole tranſaction, and con- 
ſequently he might have had living evidences 
to have appealed to for the truth of it. But, 
alais ! it all fo very ſtrongly olet mendacium, 
that this fingle circumſtance which he has 
recorded is ſufficient of itſelf alone to deſtroy 
the credit of his whole account. However, 
for the preſent, let us ſuppoſe this circum- 
ſtance not to have been recorded, and that 
the Hiſtorian has very ſatisfactorily aſſured 


us, 
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us, that Herod had cabin down the old Tem- 
ple, and erected another new and very ſplendid 
one, upon new foundations, to be an eternal mo- 
nument ps 44915 pvigeny of Big mu:ficence. 
Let us now examine how what he ſays 
farther concerning Herod will correſpond 
with this account. It feems then B. xvii, 


ch. 6.) that the King having provided a very 


valuable offering, namely, a large golden ea- 


gle; it was placed over the great gate of 
the Temple. This giving great offence to 
two very celebrated and popular doctors 


among the Jews, they ſuggeſted to their 
diſciples that this eagle was erected contrary 
to the law, which did not allow them to 
make or conſecrate an image of any kind 
whatſover, and that it ought to be deſtroy- 
ed. Fired by theſe ſuggeſtions of their teach- 
ers, and a report having been ſpread that the 
King was dead, the young men go without 
any hefitation into the Temple, pull the Eagle 
down, and chop it in pieces. Upon this oc- 
caſion Herod convenes an aſſembly of all the 
chief perſons among the Jews; and when 
they were met, he upbraids them with their 
il behaviour He bids them reflect on 
what he had undergone for their ſakes ; and, 
to benefit them, how largely he had contri- 
buted towards the repairs of the Temple, 


by 


[ 31 ] 


| by an expence which none of the Haſamo- 


nzan kings, during the 125 years of their 
reigns, were equal to—That he had orna- 
mented the Temple with preſents of great 
value, and which ought not to be forgotten; 
and that he was in hopes they would have 
been a means of perpetuating an honourable 
memorial of himſelf, even after he was 
dead.” Is this the language of a man who, 
if the Hiſtorian is rightly interpreted, built 
the Temple from the very foundations all at 
his own expence ? Would ſuch an one ſay 
only, and here it is reported to be all that he 


did ſay concerning it, that they ſhould recol- 


let 78128 rm x47a0%5— Why did he not ſay 
Ty ayaxriow;, Would a man, who had built 
the whole Temple new from ithe ground, 
bid them reflect on the rich preſents 2wh1ch he 
had made to the Temple? The thoughts of 
the. preſents he had made to the Temple 
would have been all loſt in the greater pre- 
ſent he had made them of the Temple it- 
ſelf. And moreover, would that very man, 
who is before repreſented as building the 
whole Temple, de novo, for an eternal mo- 


. | - . N / 
nument of his own munificence —Ip% % 


oy wyrpny — would he ſay, as he is here re- 
preſented, that he was in hopes e preſents 
he had made to the Ti — would have perpe- 

tuated 
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tuated the memorial of himſelf, even after 
his death ?—xay MET FAYGTOV Hiuun TE urs X 
evzAcaay, But beſides all this, there is ano- 
ther very matcrial part of his addreſs to them, 
which ſeems plainly to diſcover what the 
Hiſtorian (if indeed ſuch was his ge en- 
deavoured to conceal. | 
When he bids them reflect on 7s 22 
T&rxe, he tells them, that during the 
125 years that the Haſamonæan Kings reign- 
ed, they had never been able to do any thing 
like this for the honour of God.” What, in 
the name of goodneſs, had theſe kings to do, 
to be introduced here upon ſuch a ſubje& as 
- this? They had never built a new Temple 
to God, or attempted it, or even had thought 
of ſuch a thing : why, therefore, are they 
thus brought into the compariſon ? The Jews 
knew very well that thoſe kings had never 
built them a new Temple, and (if it was a 
fact) that Herod had; and therefore it ap- 
pears to have been a very uſeleſs buſineſs, 
and quite foreign to the matter in hand, for 
him to ſay, that during the whole period that 
they reigned, they had not been able to do 
what they never attempted, or even thought 
of doing ; and yet, at the ſame time, by his 
introducing them in this manner, and com- 


paring himſelf with them, as he does, it 
ſeems 


03 
ſeems there muſt have been ſome very ſub- 
ſtantial reaſon for it. By his bringing them 
thus into the compariſon, it preſuppoſes that 
theſe kings had been great benefactors to the 

Jews, and to their Temple; and that he, 
during the ſhort 1ime that he had reigned 

over them, had done more than they had 
been able to do in 125 years. It is a tacit 
acknowledgment, likewiſe, that their bene- 
factions had been of a ſimilar nature with 
his own, But their benefactions, it is certain, 
did not conſiſt in building a new Temple, 
and therefore neither did his. They had built 
the caſtle adjoining to the Temple, which 
they called Baris, but he raurm rm apy - 
parepay #4rioxewvact. They had ornamented and 
repaired the Temple, but Herod Ti e- 
avrov aveTAXITaro Xwpav, Y Eons M ,, dt 
TPug pv x,01T apreves Tois avarwpani, &c, More- 
over, if Herod really had done as he is con- 
ceived to have done, that is, if he had taken 
down the whole Temple, removed all the 
foundations of it, laid new ones upon a much 
larger ſcale, and built them up a new and 
ſplendid Temple, all at his own expence; he 
then not only would have done more than 
the Haſamonzan kings had done, but more 
then ever had been done for them fince the 
time of Solomon. How idle then muſt it 
E have 
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have been for him to have alledged that he 
had done more for them than theſe kings, 


when at the ſame time he had outdone all 


that ever went before him, enen only ex- 
cepted ? | 

Who can give any tolerable account of 
this? Who can aſſign any ſufficient reaſon 
why Herod, in a ſpeech wherein he endea- 
vours to enhance the value of his benefac- 
tions, ſhould uſe a language that did not in 
any degree expreſs the value of them, rather 
than uſe a language that did ? Therefore, 


upon the whole, this - paſſage appears to be 
ſo palpably adverſe to the notion that has 


prevailed, of Herod's having built the Tem- 
ple at Jeruſalem, that we are compelled to 
ſuppoſe, that either the Hiſtorian in his ac- 
count of the buſineſs hath expreſſed himſelf 
with inaccuracy, or that he has wilfully 
and deſignedly told a direct falſhood ; either 


that his relation is not true, or ſo negligently 


expreſſed as to be liable to misinterpreta- 
—_ 

It has been alceady obſerved, that in the 
time of Caligula it was not known that the 
Temple at Jeruſalem was of Herod's build- 
ing, and at his expence. Caligula had heard 
a very different account of it; that it was 


raiſed to the ſplendor in which it then was 


by 


„ 

by the liberality of a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
Agrippa, likewiſe, who was grandſon to He- 
rod, it appears plainly, knew nothing of 
this famous exploit of his Grandfather ; he 
underſtood that the ſame Temple was then 
| ſtanding which had been profaned by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and therefore could not 
have been built by his Grandfather. And 
Philo, who was of ſuch an age that he muſt 
himſelf have remembered the building of 
it, if Herod had built it, yet moſt clearly 
| ſhews that he knew nothing at all of any 
ſuch thing ; on the contrary, by his ſaying 
that the Temple, which was ſtanding when 
he wrote his Embaſſy, was * eve Ah 
pas Y Ni“ ü Neo Pars, he proves as plainly as 
man can do, that does not uſe the very words 
that the Temple at Jeruſalem was not built by 
Herod: Conſentient with theſe teſtimonies, is 
likewiſe the teſtimony even of Joſephus him- 
ſelf, and of all later writers. For in his 
Hiſtory of the War (B. v1, ch. 4.) he ſays, 
that from the firſt building of the Temple 
by Solomon, to the deſtruction which hap- 
pened in the ſecond year of the Emperor 
Veſpaſian, were one thouſand one hundred 
and thirty years, ſeven months and fifteen 
days: but from the laſt building of it, which 
was done by Haggai in the ſecond year of 

E 2 Cyrus 
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Cyrus Aris de ms U5epey ny tre devrigw Kip Ga. 
Azvorres enuyoaro Ayyaics &c. to the deſtruction 
of it by Veſpaſian, were fix hundred and 
thirty nine years and forty five days. Plainer 

teſtimony than this need not be required. 
The Hiſtorian himſelf declares in undiſ- 
guiſed terms, that he knew only of two 
buildings of the Temple; the one by Solo- 
mon, the other by Haggai ; and, as he tells 
us that Haggai's was the laſt, therefore no 
third Temple was ever built: conſequently 
none was ever built by Herod. It is mate- 
rial here to obſerve, that the Hiſtorian, when 
he ſpeaks of Haggai's Temple, uſes the word 
v5eg0r, and not dwripey; and it is well known 
that v5, uſed adverbially with the article, 
generally fignifies the laſt of any thing about 
which it is uſed, and in this place certainly 
_ doth; and therefore there is no room for any 
ſalvo, or for explaining it away. The Hil 
torian certainly hath uſed a term which de- 
termines Haggai's to have been the laſt Tem- 
ple that ever was built at Jeruſalem, and 
therefore all that hath been ſaid concerning. 
Herod's Temple muſt be a fiction. Hence 
Joſephus, when he ſaith that Herod removed 
the foundations of Haggai's Temple, and 
built a new one upon other foundations, muſt 
be a falſe Hiſtorian, and no credit ought to 


1 
be given to him in oppoſition to the Pro- 
phet. If what he ſays is true, the Prophet 
is no true Prophet; but, from the evidence 
here produced, it is moſt plain that what he 
ſays is not true, for it is contrary to the teſ- 
timony of all thoſe antients, who ſay that it 
was the ſecond Temple that was deſtroyed 
by Titus. It is contrary to the evidence 
produced from Philo. It is contrary to our 
own reaſon likewiſe, which will not ſuffer 
us to admit ſo improbable a fact, as that the 
Jews would conſent to have a Temple, ſo 
circumſtanced as was the ſecond, with ſuch 
privileges and promiſes annexed to it, pulled 
down, merely to gratify the pride of Herod, 
and be left, till it was rebuilt, without a poſ- 
fibility of worſhipping the God of their Fa- 
thers, according to his divine law; and laſtly, 
what the Hiſtorian ſays is not true, becauſe 
it is in direct contradiction to the evidence 
which he himſelf hath given. Hence, then, 
we may fearleſsly aſſert the truth of the Pro- 
phet Haggai, and affirm that the Meſiab's 
| preſence did add to the glory of the Temple 
which was building in the time of Haggat ; for 
that Temple was never pulled down till it 
was deſtroyed by Titus. 
Let us now proceed to conſider matters in 
another point of view. FHitherto the Hiſto- 
rian 
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rian has been preſumed really to ſay what his 
interpreters ave aſcribed to him; and he 
has been argued againſt as if he really did 
lay what they have aſcribed to him. But it 
is now time that we proceed to enquire whe- 
ther he doth indeed ſay what they have aſ- 
cribed to him, and whether the whole is not 
a blunder derived from inattention in the 
interpreters of Joſephus, and from the lax, 
confuſed, contradictory, and even romancing 
account which he himſelf hath given us of 
this matter in his Antiquities, | 
The chief argument in proof of Herod's 


having entirely new built the Temple, is 


drawn from theſe words, which have been 
already noticed — AviAwy q T& apxdiss Fepraics 
2 Karacanopuirs tripss er cron roy var myege &c. 


Nothing, it is thought, can be more plain, 


more intelligible, and more poſitive, than 
theſe words. If Herod took away all the 
old foundations, and built a Temple upon 
new ones, what more deciſive determination 


can there be of his having new built the 


Temple? It muſt be acknowledged, if the 
words are to be interpreted as they gene- 
rally are interpreted, nothing can be more de- 
cifive. But let us enquire whether the words 
are truly interpreted or not; and, for this 


purpoſe, once more recollect the preceding 
part 


1 


part of the Hiſtorian's relation. After hav- 
ing told us that Herod had formed the de- 
ſign of enlarging and raiſing the Temple of 
God to a proper height, he introduces him 
haranguing the Jews, and telling them what 
it was his deſign to do.— That it was his de- 
ſign to remedy thoſe defects in the Temple 
which had proceeded from the neceſſity and 
ſervitude of former times, and to enlarge 
and heighten it, ſo as to render it equal in 
its dimenſions to the firſt Temple. A great 
and arduous undertaking certainly, and what 
ſtartled the Jews exceedingly, as imagining. 
he never would be able to accomplith it. 
However, the Hiſtorian tells us, he ſoon ſa- 
tified them, ſo that they very cheerfully 
came into his ſcheme. After this, in the 
opening of his next ſection, we are informed, 
in the words already cited Now, when he 
had removed the old foundations and laid 
others, he built the Temple upon them one 
hundred cubits in length, &c.” Who can 
read this without perplexity and aſtoniſh- 
ment, if he ſuppoſes the words to ſignify 
as they are generally interpreted to ſignify? 
The intention of Herod, and the propoſal 
he made to the Jews, was, that he would 

| remedy the defects of the Temple, and raiſe 
and lengthen it: but here we have him all 
| at 
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at once grubbing up the foundations, and 
laying new ones. What! did not Herod 
know that a houſe might be lengthened 
without pulling it down, and grubbing up 
the foundations? Was the addition of an 
attic ſtory to a building a picce of architec- 
ture unknown in his days? Wonderful and 
aſtoniſhing this is! But moreover How 
happens it that the Hiſtorian is ſo abrupt 
in his account? Without ſaying a ſylla- 
ble of the Temple's having been taken down, 
he begins by telling us that Herod took away 
the foundations. Surely the Hiſtorian ought 
to have made a little room for getting at the 
foundations before he had been in ſuch a2 
hurry to remove them. One would have 
thought he ſhould have removed the edifice 
firſt, and not have gone to work directly 
upon the foundations, with the edifice (for 
any thing he ſays to the contrary) all reſting 
upon them. This ſurely is very extraordi- 
| nary, and by no means after the way of other 
Hiſtorians. But, beſides all this, —If the edi- 
fice was to be taken down, what occaſion 
could there be for removing the foundations? 
This was a uſeleſs and moſt unneceſſary piece 
of expence; for, as the Temple was not to 
be widened, there could be no manner of 
occaſion for removing the foundations, which 
| certainly 
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certainly muſt have been good, and better 
than any Herod could have laid in their 
room, as having been thoroughly ſettled, and 
preſerved from injury, by the edifice that was 
upon them. Every one that has but a ſmat- 
tering in architecture knows this; and there- 
fore it is moſt truly unaccountable, if it was 
a fact, that Herod removed all the well- ſet- 
tled uninjured foundations of the Temple, 
for the ſake of laying others in their room, 
which would not, nor poſſibly could, be half 
ſo good. The language, likewiſe, which the 
Hiſtorian uſes upon this occaſion, is remark- 
able, and very ſuſpicious - Herod, when 
he had removed the oLD foundations.” Why 
does he ſay Apxzizs, and not Ts 1s Feprniss, 
or ſomething equipollent to it, and that 
would not have rendered his phraſeology in- 
elegant Why muſt the foundations that 
then were to the Temple be called 2exzixs ; 
4:;2i85 ſeems to imply that the foundations, 
through the injuries of time, were decayed 
and worn out; which could not poſſibly have 
been the caſe here; as, by the fabrick's hav- 
ing continued upon them, they had been 
preſerved from injury: ſo that this likewiſe, 
in the common mode of interpretation, ap- 
pears to be an inexplicable diticulty 1 in the 
Hiſtorian's account. There is another diffi- 
Þ culty 
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culty likewiſe occurs, which, if the common 


mode of interpretation is juſt, is equally in- 


explicable: for, after having told us that 
Herod having removed the old foundations, 
&c. he proceeds to inform us, not, as one 

would have expected, how Herod built the 
Temple, but, in a very different ſtile, axedp;- 
Ne dt o vas, © now the Temple was built,” 
&c. and then goes on deſcribing ſome of the 
ornaments of it; and at length, introducing 


Herod again, he expreſſes himſelf in theſe 


very remarkable words egit Gan. fe x SS 
ueyis c Tov vey LTANVTD, "yo Thy UVBLACYIAY E74TH- 
MI 10 g 222 TW Tp pc ah O hien 6 ws 
SM db Tis £00K4 Tov veuoy ETIKEX2TPYKEVY—©* He 
ſurrounded the whole Temple with vaſt por- 
ticos, taking the utmoſt care that they ſhould 
be in very exact proportion ; and outdoing all 
that ever went before him in the ſums he ex- 
pended upon the occaſion, inſomuch that not 
one of his predeceſſors ſeems to have added ji 
much to the beauty of the Temple as he did.” Who 
is able to reconcile this paſſage with common 
ſenſe, if Herod really had taken down the 
whole of Haggai's Temple, and built a new 


one in its room? How is it poſſible that 


the Hiſtorian could ſay this, if in the com- 
paſs only of a few preceding lines he thought 


he had inſinuated that Herod had new built 
| the 
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the Temple. His predeceſſors could not poffi- 
bly have added any thing to the beauty of the 
Temple if it was all of Herod's building. And 
he could not poſſibly have added more to the 
beauty of the Temple than any of his predeceſ- 


fors, if there was no Temple at that time 


ſtanding which had been beautified by his 
predeceſſors ; but if he entirely new built 
the Temple, there certainly was none; and 
then what meaning 1s there in the above 
words? And therefore to reſcue the Hiſto- 
rian from ſuch palpable nonſenſe, it muſt be 
abſolutely pronounced that Herod did not 
entirely new build the Temple, and that the 
Hiſtorian no where ſays he did, but the con- 
trary ; and that AvzAwy res apyarss Fours re- 
lates to ſomething that 1s totally foreign from 


the interpretation that has been generally put 


upon the words. 
It is to be remembered, then, that when 


Haggai's Temple was built, the decree which 


authoriſed the building it, directed that it 
ſhould be preciſely upon the ſame ſpot where 
the former Temple had ſtood, only reſtrain- 
ing it as to its length and height: it was to 
be only fixty cubits in length, fo that there 
were forty cubits of the ground plot of the 
former Temple left unbuilt upon. Now it 


does not appear, by any account we have in 
F 2 — 
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hiſtory of the deſtruction of the firſt Tem. 
ple, that the foundations of it were at all 
meddled with at the time of its being de- 
ſtroyed. Neither does it appear, by any ac- 
count we have in hiſtory of the building of 
the ſecond Temple, that the builders dif. 
turbed any more of the foundations of the firſt 
Temple than was neceſſary in order to erect a 
ſecond, of the dimenſions directed by the de- 
cree. Hence, as they were directed to build 
their Temple only ſixty cubits in length, it 
is to be preſumed that they left the remain- 
ing forty cubits of the former foundation un- 
diſturbed, and that theſe ſo continued till 
the days of Herod. And this preſumption, 
as it ſhould ſeem, muſt ſtand good till the 
contrary can be made appear; i. e. till it can 
be proved that the foundations of the firſt 
Temple were all entirely removed, either by 
the Babylonians, or by the Jews themſelves 
at the building of the ſecond Temple, or in 
ſome ſubſequent period. Now, then, forty 
cubits of the foundation of the firſt Temple, 
remaining when Herod had projected his plan 
of lengthening the Temple to its firſt di- 
menſions, and he purpoſing to continue the 
building upon the ſame ground plot as Solo- 
mon's was; therefore it was neceſſary that 
either he ſhould erect his new building upon 

| the 
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the old foundations, or lay new ones; but it 
is to be concluded, that the old foundations 
were now become totally unfit for his purpoſe, 
having been expoſed for ſuch a ſeries of years 
to the ravages of time and weather, and other 
accidents ; and therefore it became neceſſary 
for him to remove theſe old foundations, 
and to lay new ones in their room, and to 
build upon them: and ſo the Hiſtorian tells 
us he did; for Avi\oy T& apxaiss Neue iG SCC. 
Hence, then, the argument derived from 
theſe words, in order to prove that Herod 
entirely took down Haggai's Temple, and 
built a new one in its room becomes ſuper- 
ceded, as they do not appear to have any re- 
lation to the foundations of Haggai's Tem- 
ple, but to thoſe 9/d foundations which re- 
mained unbuilt upon in the ground plot of So- 
lomon's Temple. Hence our wonder ceaſes 
at the Hiſtorian for beginning his account 
with telling us that Herod removed the foun- 
dations without having previouſly ſaid a ſyl- 
| lable of his having taken down the edifice 

that was upon them. Hence we ſee the rea- 
ſon why he calls the foundations 4pxaiss. 
Hence likewiſe we underſtand him when he 
tells us almoſt in the ſame breath that He- 
rod added more to the beauty and orna- 


ments of the Temple than any of his prede- 
ceſſors 
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ceſſors. 4 hence alſo we ſee how what 
he did was in conformity with what the 
Hiſtorian had before told us he intended to 
do. And moreover this enables us to account 
for the language he uſes on occaſion of the 
affair of the Golden Eagle, and ſerves in ſome 
meaſure to reconcile what he hath here ſaid in 
this chapter of his Antiquities with what he 
had before ſaid upon the ſame ſubject in his 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War; whereas, if the 
received interpretation is ſuppoſed to ſtand 
good, the Hiſtorian becomes abſurd, irrecon- 
cileable with himſelf, and altogether inex- 
plicable. He makes Herod entirely new build 
the Temple ; and yet, at the ſame time, he 
has told us that he only repaired it. He 
makes him add more to the beauties of his 
own new built Temple than any of his prede- 
ceſſars had done. He makes him remove the 
foundations of a building before he had taken 
down the building itſelf. He makes him put 
himſelf to the moſt wanton unneceſſary ex- 
pence imaginable, by removing foundations 
in order to lay others juſt in the ſame place, 
which would not be half ſo good as thoſe he 
had taken away; with a hundred other inex- 
plicable abſurdities and contradictions. 

But doth not the Hiſtorian tell us, that 


after Herod had made his propoſal, the Jews 
were 


1 0423 
were exceedingly anxious and uneaſy, fearing 
leſt, when he had ſet about zamzaury nm Tay 
Tryon, he ſhould not be able to finiſh what he 
had propoſed. It is certain that the Hiſto- 
rian doth ſpeak to this effect, and equally 
certain, that, by the courteſy of tranſlators, 
x47a)Nuras To wav yu is rendered © taking 
down the whole Temple;” whereas the 
words, neither by neceflity nor implication, 
ſignify any ſuch thing. To Tay gpyo ought to 


be tranſlated, a/l that he intended, or all that 


was neceſſary on the occaſion, for they certainly 
do not ſignify the whole Temple. But if they 
do not ſignify the whole Temple, what mean- 
ing is there in the words that follow? Does 
not Herod there engage that he will not zaFa- 
vioew Toy vey take down the Temple till he 
got every thing ready for finiſhing it again ? 
He doth ſay ſo; bur let it be obſerved, that 
he doth not ſay Tiv araile rey, which he could 
ſay, when he tells us that Herod ſurrounded 
it , peryioes ; ſo that it is evident that, in 
the Hiſtorian's ſtyle, there is a difference be- 
tween Toy ve and Tow vo arara. Here, then, 
let it be conſidered, that in order to accom- 
pliſh what Herod had propoſed, it was ne- 
ceſſary to take down the end wall of the 
Temple, in order to effect a junction with, 
and accommodate the new building to it. 
Let it be farther conſidered, that, as he was 

| : not 
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not only to lengthen but to raiſe ſome part 
of the Temple higher than it was before, he 
muſt of courſe be obliged to take down ſome 
of the upper works of the Temple. Theſe 
then ſeem to be the things which he refers 
to, when he ſays that he will not g 
Toy r till he has got every thing ready for 
finiſhing it again; and as the words do by 
no neceſſity of interpretation ſignify that he 
would take down the whole Temple, we may 
aſſuredly conclude that theſe were the whole 
of what he referred to in his engagement to 
the Jews. But, once more. The Hiſtorian 
lays, T8 Os vas dia Twy ie oixodounFivres t EVILUT( 
2 penrw £—< the whole people were filled 
with gladneſs.” If by theſe words he means to 
inſinuate that the whole Temple from its foun- 
dations was completed in 18 months, a more 
palpable, more impoſhble falſhood never fell 
from the pen of any writer; a falſhood which 
it is not worth while criticiſing on, and which 
every reader muſt immediately, and without 
the leaſt heſitation, reje& with the utmoſt diſ- 
dain, as an inſult upon his underſtanding : but 
if referred to the work of raiſing the Temple 
to a greater height, (which work moſt proba- 
bly was given in charge to the prieſts to per- 
form, as Herod, not being a prieſt himſelf, 
was excluded from having any thing to do 
| in 
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in that buſineſs) it then may come within 
the reach of probability and truth ; and the 
purport of the paſſage will be, that the 
prieſts having completely finiſhed the buſineſs 
of raiſing the walls of the Temple, and of 
covering it in, the people were filled with 
gladneſs upon the occaſion, and celebrated 
it with much feſtivity and rejoicing. The 
concluding paſſage of this chapter i is in theſe 
words—T& jury &v gi Tov v eFoxoden Nn 1 ro- 
ri» rp ſtrange language this, if it is to 
ſignify—“ In this manner was the Temple 
new built, and completely finiſhed;” and yet 
ſuch muſt be its ſignification, if the received 
interpretation of Joſephus is juſt, in what 
reſpects the Temple; and as it is impoſlible 
the words can have any ſuch ſignification, 
therefore it is a plain proof that the received 
interpretation is not juſt, , The true literal 
conſtruction is: In this manner were the 
buildings about the Temple (or that related 
to the Temple) completed ;” which no more 
implies that the Temple had been entirely 
taken down and new built, than it implies 
any thing elſe with which the words have 
no connection; but is very ſtrongly expreſ- 
ive of repairs * additional buildings; and 
the Hiſtorian could not have uſed more ſig- 
nificant terms in which to have expreſſed as 

— G much. 


. 
much. He had before told us that Herod 
had enlarged the dimenſions of the Temple 
by adding forty cubits to its length ; that he 
had been at the expence of raiſing it, where 
it was neceſſary, to a becoming height; 2 
work which, as it ſeems, was entruſted to 
the prieſts ; ; that he had ornamented and de- 
corated it beyond any thing that any of his 
predeceſſors had done; that the work of the 
prieſts was finiſhed in a year and half, and 
that the other works, relating to the porticos, 
and exterior parts, were built in eight years; 
and' then concludes his account, as above 
mentioned: In this manner were the build- 
ings that related to the Temple completed. : 
Why does he fay rer fuev 8 e. Py yer Why 
does he not ſay 6 pe & vas anda Sn T0 
| Tov TpoTov 3 Why indeed, except becauſe he 
knew it was falſe, and that he had inſinuated 
no ſuch thing in the preceding relation. 80 
that, upon the whole, and without entering 
into any farther diſcuſſion of this matter, it 
the reader gives any credit to what has been 
already ſuggeſted, it will appear that the 
whole affair of Herod's new Temple is a 
mere fiction ; not of the Hiſtorian, but de- 
rived from the negligent blundering manner 
in which he has been interpreted. It is true, 
indeed, the Hiſtorian hath himſelf contributed 
towards 
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towards leading his interpreters into this 


miſtake, by the negligent manner in which 


his relation is written; and it is very poſſible 
that his negligence was not without a deſign 


of miſleading his readers, and making them 


think greater things of Herod than he him- 
ſelf durſt affirm of him; and particularly of 
miſleading the Greeks and Romans, for whoſe 
amuſement he wrote his Antiquities. Some 
of theſe he certainly did impoſe upon; and 
from them, it is to be preſumed, the notion 
of Herod's new Temple has been handed 
down to our times. 

The learned having taken han upon 
truſt, without examination, have followed 
one another in a direct line; juſt as certain 
birds do when they are engaged in a long 
flight, where the firſt breaks the air, and the 
reſt follow, without the trouble of opening a 


| path-way for themſelves; whereas if any of 


thoſe great and learned perſons, who have ſo 


_ quietly acquieſced in the notion of Herod's 


new Temple, would but have been at the pains 


of examining the Hiſtorian's account, they 


muſt inevitably have ſeen that he was either 
falſe, or miſinterpreted, In his Hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh War, as already cited, he tells us in 
the plaineſt terms imaginable, that no third 
Temple was ever built at Jeruſalem, becauſe 
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he ſays Haggai's was the laſt. In terms like. 
wiſe that cannot be miſtaken, he tells us, in 
that hiſtory, that Herod only repaired the 
Temple. In that hiſtory alſo he gives a long 
prolix deſcription of the Temple, but aſcribes 
none of it to Herod, nor even names him as 
having had any concern in any thing belong- 
ing to it, except the caſtle of Antonia. Ought 
not every thing then that he wrote afterwards 
in his Antiquities, which was not conſonant 
with this hiſtory, to have been looked upon 

with a jealous eye? Why was more credit 
due to him in his Antiquities, than in his 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War ? In his Antiqui- 
ties, when he goes directly contrary to what 
he had before written on the ſame ſubject in 
his Hiſtory of the War, for the moſt part, 
he gives no notice that he is correcting him- 
felf; or that he is ſupplying the defects or 
omiſſions in what he had written before, but 
boldly, and without heſitation, aſſerts juſt 
as it may ſeem to make for his purpoſe, or as 
the humour might take him. Thus, in the 

12th book of his Antiquities, he ſays in ex- 
preſs terms, that Antiochus took the city of 
| Jeruſalem without reſiſtance — apuaxyr: N- 
Cavs Thy c, Which is not only in direct con- 
tradiction to the matter of fact, but in direct 


contradiction likewiſe to what he had him- 
ſelf 


= 


felf before written, in his Hiſtory of the 


War (B. 1. C. 1.) And here likewiſe, if in- 
deed he does ſay any thing to that effect, 
that Herod pulled down Haggai's Temple, 
and built a new one in its room, it is in di- 
rect contradiction to what he ſays in his Hiſ- 


tory of the War, for there he — Herod 


only repaired It. 


Joſephus, in his Hiſtory of the War, is 


certainly to be much eſteemed as a very va- 


luable Hiſtorian, but in his Antiquities he 


by no means appears under the ſame charac- 
ter. In them he is fabulous to a great de- 
gree ; he falſifies records, and then retails 
his falſhoods as truths. He retails as facts 


figments merely of his own invention, for 


the purpoſe of aggrandizing his people, and 
making them appear to be of greater conſe- 
quence in the eyes of the Romans; and 
where any fact if related would have re- 


flected any diſgrace upon them, or would 


have been ridiculed and made a jeſt of by 
the Heathen, there he ſuppreſſes the men- 
tion of it. Theſe things are ſo very well 
known to the readers of Joſephus, that it is 
hardly worth while to refer to any particular 
inſtances ; one or two however may be men- 


tioned Juſt for the ſake of verifying what is 
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here ſaid. In the firſt book of Samuel xviii, 
25. we are told, that Saul ordered David to 
bring him an hundred foreſkins of the Phi- 
liſtines: but Joſephus, knowing how odd 
this would ſound in the ears of the Romans, 
with whom curius Judæus was always a ſub- 
je& of much jeſt and ridicule, tells us that 
Saul required of him i0Azs avrwv Z gau 
(Antiq. vi. 10.) The golden calf he ſup- 
preſſes all mention of, as he does likewiſe of 
Herod's cruelty in the maſſacre of the inno- 
cents. From the mint of his own invention, 
molt probably, he contrived and framed that 
pretty ſtory which he has related (Ant. xi. 8.) 
concerning Alexander, and the great reſpect 
which he ſhewed to the Jewiſh high prieſt, a 
circumſtance recorded or hinted at by no other 
hiſtorian whatſoever, but that certainly had 
its tendency towards making the Jews appear 
of ſome conſequence in the eyes of the hea- 
then. And laſtly, what more notorious falſ- 
hood was ever uttered than that which we 
find in his ſecond book againſt Apion ( Ay) 
where he ſays "AvTixpus 1piv 6 5er cr eine, 
% our Lawgiver hath expreſsly forbidden us 
to make a jeſt of or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the 
gods of other nations ;” and the ſame he in- 
culcates in his Antiquities, iv. 8. but more 
fully: for there he * fignifies that the 
Jews 
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ews were prohibited by the law from abuſ- 

ing the idols of the heathens, or deſtroying 
their temple, which he muſt have very little 
knowledge of the Jewiſh law who doth not 
know to be moſt ſupremely falſe. Now he 
that could pervert and falſify in fo poſitive a 
law of his own religion, for the purpoſe of 
ingratiating himſelf and his people with the 
heathen, we may be certain would not be 
more ſcrupulous in matters of a different na- 
ture; and therefore, when his interpreters 
ſaw him aſcribing, as they thought, to He- 
rod what it is impoſſibie could be true, if 
they had received it at all, they ought to have 
received it as problematical; whereas they 
have ſwallowed it all greedily as truth; have 
reaſoned from it as from a fact, and have en- 
deavoured to accomodate to it the generally 
received opinion, received by Jews, Hea- 
thens and Chriſtians; that the Temple at 
Jeruſalem which was deſtroyed by Titus 
wat the ſecond or Haggai's Temple : an 
impoſiible attempt, but yet they have endea- 
| voured at it, and would perſuade us, that a 
new Temple at Jeruſalem, whoſe foundations 
and ſuperſtructure were all the work of He- 
rod alone, was with propriety eſteemed to 
be one and the ſame identical Temple with 
that which had been built 500 years before 


by 


4-1 
by the Prophet Haggai. The greateſt and 
moſt learned men have given into the Opi- 
nion; even the very great and learned Arch. 
biſhop Uſher ſeems to have adopted it for 
ſub anno ante Chriſtum 16 ; ſpeaking of Con- 
flantine Þ Empereur, he hath theſe words, I. 
ciljus prefatione ex conſlanti Hebrœorum ſenten- 
tid oſtendit Zerubbabelis et Herodis templum pri 
eodem recte fuiſſe habitum. One would have 
thought that this conſtant and general opi. 
nion of the Jews would have been a ſtrong 
proof that Herod had not built any ney 
Temple at Jeruſalem ; for how could it be 
Zerubbabel's Temple if it was Herod's? 
How could it be the ſecond Temple if it 
was the third ? How could it be that Tem- 
ple which Pompey entered, if it was a Tem- 
ple which Pompey never ſaw, and which 
Herod built after Pompey was dead. Great 
ſurely hath been the faſcinating power of 
this ſuppoſed teſtimony of Joſephus, that 
could induce ſo many of the moſt- learned 
men in the world to ſurrender themſelves 
up to an opinion ſo deſtitute of all good 
foundation. Certain it is that they have 
ſurrendered themſelves up to it, and while 
they have done ſo, have endeavoured to per- 
ſuade both themſelves and others that the opi- 


nion is nevertheleſs confiſtent with the truth 
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the Prophecy of Haggai, which it moſt aſ- 
ſuredly is not; for Haggai's Prophecy relates 
to no other Temple but that which was 
building when he delivered it; and which 
Temple, he foretells, was to be filled with a 
greater glory of the Lord of Hoſts than So- 
lomon's was. But this we well know it ne- 
ver was before the days of Herod ; and if 
Herod took it all down, removing even the 
foundations of it, we know it never was, or 
could be at any time afterwards; therefore 
the conſequence is, Haggai predicted of the 
ſecond Temple what never happened to it, 
and therefore Haggai did prophecy what was 
not true. But upon ſuch an occation as this 
the Hiſtorian, if he had ſaid as his interpret- 
ers have ſuppoſed, muſt not be complimented 
with credit at the expence of the Prophet of 
God — Numeretur potius princeps inter men- 
daces Hiftoricus. Let the Prophet of God be 

true, whatever may become of the Hiſto 
rian. Joſephus himſelf acknowledges him 
to have been a Prophet of God, and that 
God ſpake to the Jews by him, and that 
they gave credit to him as ſuch; and there- 
tore if Joſephus hath written any thing that 
| 1s contrary to this acknowledged Prophet, he 
muſt not be believed. However it doth not 
appear that he hath written any thing that is 
contrary 


contrary to, or that at all affects the truth of 
the Prophecy, if what has been already ſug. 
geſted is admiſſible. And any ſufficient well. 
grounded reaſon againſt its being admitted, 
perhaps, it may not be eaſy to produce. Cer- 
tain it is, that under the received interpreta- 
tion of his words, the Hiſtorian is inconſiſt- 
ent with, and contrary to himſelf; and equally 
certain that, under the interpretation which 
has been ſuggeſted, that inconſiſtency and con- 
trariety is done away; and therefore un- 
doubtedly the ſuggeſted interpretation is at 
leaſt more eligible than the other, and eſpe- 
cially as it ſaves the credit of the Hiſtorian, 
and leaves the truth of the Prophecy unim- 
peached. However of this the learned muſt 
judge, with whom the interpretation is left 
for their cenſure or approbation, as it is by no 
means intended to be obtruded upon them. 
Perhaps it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin a 
remark or two; and firſt, that the word He- 
led, in the Hiſtorian's language, is by no 
means ſo confined and limited by its connec- | 
tion with other words as to ſignify preciſely 
and abſolutely the foundations of the Temple 
that was then ſtanding, and nothing elſe : for 
though it is ſaid that when Herod had laid other 


foundations he erected Toy vavy upon them, yet 
we 
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we all know that in the uſe of the Hiſtorian 
the word ve is applied to a part, or even an 
appendage of the Temple, as well as to the 
whole Temple. Moreover it is remarkable 
that he himſelf tells us that the word in its 
true ſtrict acceptation, is applicable only to 
the ſanctuary, of which he ſays ô vv i T8ra, 
and that Herod was prohibited from having any 
thing to do with that; therefore when he ſays 
Herod Tov v ee he means ſomething that 
was not the ſanctuary ; conſequently, in the 
paſſage here referred to, Toy ya doth not ſig- 
nify the whole Temple. But if Jens ay 
not ſignify the foundations of the whole, 
much leſs may it ſignify the foundations of 
a part of the Temple. ArAay v agyaiss Heꝰ 
dis is too explicit to admit of any ſuch in- 
terpretation, it muſt ſignify either the whole 
or none; but as it may not ſignify the whole, 
if the Hiſtorian is to be interpreted conſiſt- 
ently with himſelf, therefore it hath no rela- 
tion at all to the foundations of the temple 
then ſtanding, but relates to ſome other foun- 
dations; which, becauſe he thought it was 
unneceſſary, or for ſome other reaſon, beſt 
known to himſelf, the Hiſtorian did not 
think fit particularly. to ſpecify : and theſe, 
as it ſhould ſeem, were the foundations re- 


maining unbuilt upon in the ground plot of 
H 2 Solomon 8 
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Solomon's Temple. And it 1s very probable 
that theſe foundations were ſtill remaining, 
even to the time of Herod ; for the Jews, 
conſidering the plot upon which the edifice 
of Solomon's Temple had been erected as 
holy conſecrated ground, we may be ſure 
would not ſuffer any other buildings to be 
erected there, and much leſs would they 
have removed the foundation ſtones for the 
fake of applying them to any ſecular pur- 
poſe ; and therefore, there, it may be very 
fairly preſumed they continued undiſturbed 
till the time of Herod; and being there, 
therefore, it was neceſſary that Herod, when 
he entered upon his propoſed ſcheme of 
lengthening the Temple, muſt either have 
built upon thoſe foundations, or have re- 
moved them, and laid others in their room ; 
the latter of which, it is conceived, the Hiſ- 
torian tells us he did. But there is another 
reaſon why it may be preſumed that the 
foundations did remain to the days of Herod, 
in that part of the ground plot of Solomon's 
Temple which was unbuilt upon, and that is 
in ordcr to be plain and indiſputable evidence 
of the extent of that Temple. From the 
Prophecy of Haggai it was natural for them 
to conclude, that their Temple, in ſome fu- 
ture period of time, would be rendered equal 

in 


1 

in its dimenſions to that of Solomon's. Its 
glory they knew was to be greater, and they 
perhaps might think that could not be ex- 
cept it obtained the ſame extent; and there- 
fore, in expectation that an event of this kind 
would at ſome time or other take place, they 


might religiouſly leave the foundations un- 


diſturbed, to the intent that every thing, 
when the work ſhould be ſet about, might 
be aſcertained with accuracy and exactneſs. 
It is true, all this is only conjecture, but 
then it hath nothing improbable in it; on 
the contrary, it hath much of probability; 


and in matters of this nature, where we have 


not the evidence of fact to guide us, we muſt 
of neceſſity be guided by the evidence of 
probability; and in proportion as the degrees 
of probability are increaſed, in the ſame pro- 
portion is its evidence ſtrengthened. Now it 
is moſt certain we have no evidence of the 
foundations being removed at any time, ei- 
ther by the Babylonians or the Jews them- 
felves; and therefore there is no evidence to 
interrupt us in the ſappoſition that they re- 


mained undiſturbed, as hath been already 
concluded, Hence, as the Babylonians did 
not, and as there is nothing to oppoſe againſt 
the very ſtrong reaſons we have for ſuppoſing 


at the Jews would not, remove them, there- 
fore 
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fore the probability that the foundations did 
remain undiſturbed till the days of Herod is 
increaſed to ſo great a degree that it almoſt 
amounts to a direct and certain evidence. 

It is true, that which would deſtroy the 
whole of what is here ſuggeſted, is the ob- 
ſervation of the learned Dr. Prideaux, in 
which perhaps there may be others that do 
concur with him, but which, at the ſame 
time, appears to be moſt clearly a miſtake, 
For in his Connection (ſub anno ante Chriſ- 
tum 534) he thus expreſſeth himſelf : © The 
difference between the former Temple and 
this which was now a building, was ſo 
«« great that God tells the Prophet Haggai, 
„ that the latter in compariſon with the for- 
mer was as nothing, ſo much did it come 
* ſhort of it. But this is not to be under- 
* ſtood of its bigneſs ; for the ſecond Temple 
* was of the ſame dimenſions with the firſt, it be- 
ing built upon the very ſame fonndations, and 
© therefore it was exatty of the ſame length 
* and breadth.” But what faith the decree 
(Ezra vi. 3)—* In the firſt year of Cyrus 
te the king, the ſame Cyrus the king made 
« a decree concerning the Houſe of God at 
« Jeruſalem Let the Houſe be builded in 
« the place where they offered ſacrifices, and 


bs let the foundations thereof be ſtrongly laid; 
6 F 


E 


« the height thereof threeſcore cubits, and the 
« breadth thereof threeſtore cubits.” From this 
decree it appears molt clearly that the learn- 
ed Doctor was miſtaken; for, as it doth not 
ſay that the Temple was to be built of the 
fame dimenſions with the firſt; therefore 
there is no reaſon to conclude from the de- 
cree that the dimenſions were the ſame. But 
there is the greateſt reaſon in the world to 
conclude from the decree, that the dimen- 
ſions were not the ſame: for the decree di- 
rects that the breadth of the Temple ſhall be 
fixty cubits, without taking any notice at all 
of the length, and therefore the length was 
included in the breadth, which is the caſe of 
every ſquare building; conſequently the de- 

cree directs that the Temple to be built 
ſhould be a ſquare of ſixty cubits. But the 
firſt Temple was not a ſquare of ſixty cubits; 
for, although in breadth it was ſixty, in its 
length it was an hundred, therefore it ex- 
ceeded the ſecond Temple in its dimenſions 
by forty cubits. It is a little ſurpriſing that 
the learned Doctor ſhould have fallen into a 
miſtake of this kind, which is not only op- 
| poſed by the decree itſelf, but by the cir- 
cumſtances which attended the execution of 
the decree; for, when the ancients ſaw the 


_ foundations of the ond Temple laid, we are 
: told 
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told they wept with a loud voice. But if 
the foundations were laid exactly in the ſame 
extent as the foundations of the former Tem- 
ple, what poſſible inducement could they have 
for this ? inſtead of a cauſe of ſorrow to them 
it ought to have been the contrary, a cauſe 
of great joy ; therefore, beſide the teſtimony 
of the decree itſelf, this circumſtance affords 
very ſtrong evidence that the foundations of 
the ſecond Temple were not laid, as the 
learned Doctor hath ſurmiſed, exactly in the 
ſame extent with the foundations of the firſt, 
It is preſumed nothing farther need be faid 
to obviate any objection which might be de- 
rived from ſo palpable a miſtake as this, 
The decree directs that the Houſe of God 
ſhall be builded threeſcore cubits in breadth, 
without mentioning any thing of its length, 
therefore it was to be threeſcore cubits each 
way, conſequently a ſquare ; but Solomon's 
Temple was fixty cubits in breadth, and an 
hundred in length, therefore the ſecond 
Temple in its extent was forty cubits ſhort 
of Solomon, and conſequently forty cubits 
of the ground plot of Solomon's ku 

were left unbuilt upon. 
It is hardly conceivable that any one will 
object to what has been ſaid from the title 


which 1 is prefixed to the laſt chap. Antiq. xv. 
leſt 
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1 
Jeſt however any one ſhould, it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, firſt, that the titles are ſup- 
poſed, and with good reaſon, not to have been 
affixed to the chapters by Joſephus himſelf, 
but by ſome other, who from a perſuaſion 
that Herod had new built the Temple, 


thought fit, inſtead of #arioxware, to write 


'Qs Haide Toy Va) pETETKEUATE)S which at the 
ſame time the Hiſtorian no where ſays; 


however, if he had ſaid it, there would have 
been no great difficulty in getting over it, 
ſince he who changes a building from a 
ſquare to a parallelogram may molt truly be 


ſaid to have altered the form of it, and that 
Herod did this is not denied, for he added 


forty cubits to the length of it, and thereby 


rendered the Temple, inſtead of a ſquare of 


fixty cubits, a parallelogram, whoſe longeſt 
ſides were an hundred cubits ; ſo that let 
what will have been the opinion of the pre- 
fixer of the title, the term he has uſed affords 
no juſt ground for objecting to what has been 
faid, ſince the figure of a building may be 
changed in an hundred inſtances without any 
kind of neceſſity of pulling it down and new 
building it. 


But there is one other objection to what 
has been ſaid, which may be thought of a 
more ſignificant nature, derived from the ſe- 
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ad chapter of St. John's goſpel, whatein, 
as it is thought, Herod's new built Tem ple 
is referred to. Our Saviour had ſaid to * 
Jews, Deſtroy this Temple, and in three 
days I will raiſe it up;” and they in reply to 
him ſay rere , % eg erirw ode? 5 vais 
res, Which in our tranſlation is thus render- 
et, 7 forty and fix years was this Temple in 
building; ;” which ſome very learned men 
have conceived to have been a miſtranſlation, 
and in the tranſlation of the very learned 
Archbiſhop Uſher is thus rendered Qua- 
draginta et ſex annis Bactenus adi ficatum ef 
Templum hoc: in Engliſh thus — it is now 
forty and fi years fince this Temple was built, 
or hath been built; which at the ſame time, 
if it really expreſſes the Archbiſhop's mean- 
ing, is a ſtrange tranſlation ; becauſe, if the 
Jews anſwered our Saviour in this manner, 
their anſwer is nothing to the purpoſe. Their 
intention evidently was to inhance the diffi- 
culty of building the Temple in three days. 
But what was it to the purpoſe how long the 
Temple had been built? How did that in- 
hance the difficulty of building it in three 
days? Suppole then the Archbiſhop's mean- 
ing to be more truly expreſſed by theſe 
words It is now forty and fix years that this 
Temple hath been in building. This indeed may 
apply, 
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| apply, and ſuch an anſwer as this may be 


ertinent, but then it is a queſtion whether 
hath been in building is a more allowable tranſ- 
lation of wxodoundFy than was in building, it 
ſhould ſeem that it is not. Be this however 
as it may, none of the tranſlations have any 
tendency to prove that the Temple was ta- 
ken down and rebuilt by Herod. Moreover 
it ſhould ſeem as if this criticiſm of Lidiatt's 
(for from him the Archbiſhop derives it) is 


not juſt, and that wxeJy91 is to be rendered 
either was built, or hath been built, as the 


words with which it is in connection may 


direct, for if it is always to be rendered bath 


been, it will make ſtrange work with Joſe- 
phus, as alſo with many other Greek writers. 


Till after the Reformation it does not appear 


that this anſwer of the Jews to our Saviour was 


ever interpreted as relating to any thing but 


Haggai's Temple, to which it was conceived 
the words were applicable, though how they 


were applicable to it was never clearly made 


out, as chronologers differed exceedingly from 
one another upon the ſubject. Perhaps, even 
in the Archbiſhop's application of the words, 
there may be ſome d fficulty in making out 
the chronology, ſo as to anſwer with exact- 


neſs ; and perhaps likewiſe there may be no 
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application of the words whatever in which 
the chronology can be exact. For the ſaying 
itſelf may not, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, be exactly true. It is by no ne- 
ceſſity a truth, becauſe it was the reply of 
the Jews to our Saviour. We are under no 
obligation to perſuade ourſelves that it is 
true, becauſe the Evangeliſt hath recorded it 
as the reply of the Jews. It might be, and 
moſt probably was, a tradition among them, 
that the Temple was forty and fix years in 
building, and yet the tradition might not 
have been accurately exact, or if it was ex- 
act might depend upon certain circumſtances 
to which we are entire ſtrangers, and con- 
cerning which we now can obtain no intel- 
ligence; and therefore any argument drawn 
from hence in favour of a new built Temple 


by Herod is of no validity at all.“ It ſhould 


* The Archbiſhop, for the purpoſe of making out the 
Chronology, reckons from the 21| year of Herod, which 21ſt 
year of Herod complete, happened 13 years before the birth 
of Chriſt, Now the 13th year before Chriſt was the 3987th 
year of the world : and the year of the world in which the 
matter under conſideration happened was 4034; and thus, 
from the 21ſt of Herod complete, to the time of our Saviour's 
firſt entering perſonally upon. his miniſtry, will be 47- years 
complete. But the Archbiſhop governs himſelf by the years of 
the Julian period, and making the 21ſt year of Herod coinci- 
dent with the 4697th year of that period, that will be juſt 46 
years to the time of our Saviour's entering upon his miniſtry, 
But this likewiſe is liable to objections ; for, if allowed, Herod 


muſt have been more than two years in providing his mate- 
: | Tals, 


1 %7 


ſeem as if this" new traaflition of axoJpn3y 
had been received for the ſole purpoſe of 
giving a ſanction to the adopted notion of 
Herod's having new built the Temple, and 
to enable the ſupporters « of it to juſtify them- 
ſelves by ſome other teſtimony, beſide the 
ſuppoſed teſtimony of Joſephus, on which 
teſtimony it otherwiſe alone depends. For, 
though it is ſaid that the Talmud takes no- 
tice of Herod's marble Temple at Jeruſalem, 
that teſtimony is too late to be of any au- 
thority; and beſides, the Talmud might uſe 
this language, and ſpeak of the Temple at 
Jeruſalem with propriety enough under the 
title of Herod's marble Temple, on account 
of the marble caſings, and additional build- 
ings which he had made to it. And there 
is no manner of occaſion for ſuppoſing that 
Herod tcok down the whole of Haggai's 
Temple, and built a new one in its room, in 
order to reconcile what the Talmud faith 
with propriety of language or truth. But 
concerning the paſſage in St. John, if it muſt 
be referred to the time when Herod firſt en- 
tered upon his works about the Temple (for 
which, at the ſame time, there does not ſeem 


rials, and befides, why ſhould we not reckon from the 15th 
year of Herod, as well as from the 21ſt, the authority being 
Juſt the ſame in both caſes, that i is Joſephus himſelf. 
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to be any kind of neceſſity) let us ſee whe- 
ther it cannot be made out ſo as to correſ- 


pond with that without ſuppoſing the Tem- 
ple to have been entirely taken down. The 
Evangeliſt then tells us that Jeſus found 7 
the Temple er r ww thoſe that fold oxen, 


| ſheep, &c. and that he drave them all out of 


the Temple en Ts wes, and that when the Jews 
aſked him what ſign he ſhewed ſince he did 


theſe things ; ; he anſwered them, Auoars To 


r Tre % eu ri pps EYi0w anro—* De. 


troy hi Temple, and in three days I will 
rear it up again.” In reply to which the 
Jews, not rightly underſtanding him, make 


anſwer : Forty and fix years hath his Temple 


6 vos Sros been in building,” &c. Here then the 
firſt thing to be taken notice of is the variation 


of the Evangeliſt s phraſe from igen to vas the 
next thing is, that Jeſus having been driving 


the ſellers out of the Temple, he moſt pro- 
bably, when the Jews queſtioned him, was 
in the exterior parts of the Temple, thoſe 
parts which had been new built by Herod; 
therefore when he anſwered them, ſaying, 


« Deſtroy this Temple,” they thinking, by 


his uſing the word 7zTw that he meant par- 
ticularly that part of the Temple in which 


they then were, reply to him 5 vas sres— 


« Tyis Temple hath been. forty and fix 
years 


| 5 

years in building, &c. and ſo the words 
may well apply without any neceſſary ſup- 
poſition or implication, that the whole Tem- 
ple had been entirely taken down and rebuilt 
by Herod; and therefore, as the words may 
apply in this manner, no argument can fairly 
be drawn from hence to juſtify the notion 
which has been derived from the common 
intepretation of Joſephus; a notion which, 
if any credit is given to what hath been al- 
ready ſaid, cannot be maintained without the 
greateſt inconſiſtency as being totally deſti- 
tute of any foundation in truth. | 

Having thus, then, obviated any objection 
which might be derived from this paſſage in 
St. John, and no other objection occurring 
that particularly requires to be taken notice 
of, what remains now is to conſider the 
Prophecy of Haggai, at leaſt as far as it is 
connected with the ſubject of our preſent 
diſcuſſion, in order to ſhe that, interpret it 
how you will, it hath no truth in it, if it is 
a truth that Herod pulled down and demo- 
liſhed the foundations of the Temple which 
was building when the Prophecy was deli- 
vered. Now there are two modes of inter- 
preting it. The one is adopted by thoſe 
who think it relates ſolely to the material 


building, and the ornaments and decorations 
it 


+ 

it was in future to receive, whereby it would 
be rendered a more magnificent Temple than 
Solomon's ; and the other is that which ſup. 
poſes it to be a prophecy of the Meſſiah, 
who, by his advent and perſonal manifeſtation 
in it, would fill it with the divine glory, and 
thereby render it ſuperior to Solomon's, 
There is indeed a third way of Intepreting 
the Prophecy (if it may be called interpreting) 
and that is, by diſcarding the literal meaning 
of it, ſo that the words this houſe ſhall not 
ſignify zhis houſe, but a future diſpenſation of 
religion, and thus turning the whole into a 
metaphor. But this needs no confutation, as 
it will be thought ſufficient to have mention- 
ed it. 

Now the firſt mode of interpreting the 
Prophecy proceeds upon this ſuppoſition, that 
the word which in the Engliſh tranſlation is 
rendered . deſire” is improperly ſo rendered, 
and that it ought to be tranſlated ( deſirable 
or precious things, and thus, inftead of the 
deſire of all nations ſhall come, the paſſage 
will be, the < deſirable or precious things of 
all nations ſhall come ;” and as it is farther 
ſuppoſed that theſe were to come for the 
purpoſe of decorating and beautifying. the 
Temple, therefore the greater glory which 
the Prophet promiſes to the building was to 


1 

be derived from them, and them nl 
out any regard to the perſonal appearance of 
the Meſſiah in it, who, it is contended, ne- 
ver did appear in it at all, it having been all 
taken down, and its foundations all demo- 
liſhed, before he was born, by Herod. But 
the favourers of this interpretation forget'a 
very material circumſtance, and it is that, 

if what they ſay is true, the Temple was all 
taken down before the Prophecy ever had 
any accompliſhment, according to their own 
interpretation. For they do not deny but 
that the Prophecy foretells that the ſecond 
Temple ſhould be more ſplendid and magni- 
ficent in the richneſs of its decorations and 
beauty, than Solomon's. They do not deny 
this becauſe it is the thing they inſiſt upon, 
and becauſe they maintain that it is all that 
is meant by the Prophet, when he ſays, © the 
glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater 
than of the former.” Now then let them 
ſhew when this heir Prophecy (for by this 
interpretation they have made it their own) 
ever had any accompliſhment, prior to the 
ſuppoſed demolition of the Temple by He- 
rod. The ſurmiſe of the learned Doctor He- 
berden, as already cited, extends no farther 
than to a ſuppoſition that the ſecond Temple 
did in proceſs of time become equal to the 

, „ 8 firſt 


m1 


firſt ! in every. thing, except in its not having 
the ark and ſhechinah. But this ſurely will 
not be called the accompliſhment of a pro- 

phecy which in expreſs terms ſaith—“ The 
glory of this latter Houſe ſhall be GREATER 
than of the former. But the learned Dr is al- 
together miſtaken; for the material building of 
the ſecond Temple never was, nor, antecedent 
to the 21ſt of Herod, ever could have been, 
equal to the firſt. For, if it had, what occa- 
fion had Herod to take it down, as the learned 
Doctor ſuppoſes he did? Would he have ta- 
ken down, as defective, a building that in 
the ſuperbneſs and magnificence of its ſtruc- 
ture was equal to Solomon's. Let the learn- 
ed Doctor recolle& the words of Herod's 
harangue to the Jews, as recorded by Joſe- 
phus, and then he will ſee, if he gives any 
credit to the Hiſtorian, how impoſſible it is 
that his ſuppoſition can be true; for Herod 
there tells them that the Temple which their 
fathers built after their return from Baby lon 
was not equal to Solomon's, becauſe it was 
neither ſo large nor ſo high ; that the firſt 
builders were reſtraind from making it equal 
by Cyrus and Darius; and that afterwards, 
through a variety of cauſes, no opportunity 
had occurred of remedying theſe defects. 
Therefore the Temple was built defective, 
and 


1 

and not equal to Solomon's, and continued 
defective, and not equal to Solomon's till the 
18th year of Herod, when this harangue is 
ſuppoſed to have been made. Hence then it 
appears moſt plainly that the Doctor's ſup- 
oſition never did take place antecedent to 
the time of Herod; and if Herod did as the 
Doctor ſuppoſes, take the whole Temple 
down and demoliſh the foundations of it, 
that it never did and never could take place 
at any time. So that, after all, nothing will 
be gotten by giving a conſtruction 10 the 
word NT2N fo different from that generally 
received. The deſign of giving it the con- 
ſtruction of * deſirable or precious things” 

is in order to accommodate the Prophecy to 
the ſuppoſition. But the ſuppoſition is itſelf 
| falſe and groundleſs, and therefore no end 
can poſſibly be anſwered by an attempt to 
accommodate the prophecy to it by this con- 
ſtruction. Moreover the conſtruction is in 
itſelf abſurd, becauſe it is equivocal, and be- 
cauſe no particular idea 1s aſcertained by it. 
For the deſirable or precious things of all 
nations” may ſignify the things which all 
nations defire, the things which are precious 
in the eyes of all nations ;” or may fignify 
* the deſirable and precious things which the 
ſeveral nations of the world can peculiarly 

K 2 ſupply.” 
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ſupply.“ And which of theſe two n 
tions is to be adopted ? If the firſt, then we 


may as well adhere to the Bible tranſlation; 


and if the ſecond, then we ſhall get mh 


more than we want; for then we ſhall have 
ſables and tin and rhubarb, and a hundred 
other things of a ſimilar nature, peculiar to 
the ſeveral nations of the world. But how 
theſe ſhould contribute towards rendering the 
Temple, which was building when the Pro- 
phecy was delivered, more ſplendid than So- 
lomon's, it will be difficult to determine, 
But it will be faid, it is abſurd to ſuppole 
that ſuch things as theſe ſhould be meant, 
Thoſe only are alluded to by which the Tem- 
ple could be ornamented. When it is ſo 
expreſſed in the Prophecy then it ſhall be 


allowed, but aſſuredly not till then. For 
till the words (if they muſt be ſo tranſlated) 


« the precious things of all nations ſhall 


come,” can truly be interpreted to ſignify 


much leſs than the words do certainly expreſs, 
there muſt be included in their ſignification 
not only filver and gold, but mace and cloves, 
and a numberlets farrago of other ſuch arti- . 
cles peculiar to, and the precious things of, 
the ſeveral nations of the world. Moreover, 
if we ſuppoſe the Prophet ſays the precious 
things of all nations ſhall come,” yet it 1s 

| | not 


„ 

not ſaid whither nor for what end, it is only 
ſaid in general, without any kind of ſpecifica- 
tion, „the precious things of all nations 
ſhall come.” It will not do to ſay they were 
to come for the purpoſe of ornamenting the 
Temple, for the Prophet doth not ſay ſo. 
And beſides, very little glory would accrue to 
the Temple from its being filled with, and 
made a ſtorehouſe for, merchandiſe, as muſt 
be the caſe, if the words . precious things” 

are interpreted in the one ſenſe ; and if in- 
terpreted in the other, the words do not ap- 


S ply at all; for, how would it add to the glo- 


ry of the Temple becauſe the things ſhould 
come which were deſireable and precious in 
| the eyes of all nations? But, however this 
matter may be, nothing certainly will be 
gained by interpreting the word NAN “ pre- 
cious things,” fince, if the Temple was taken 
down by Herod, it never did or could expe- 
rience a greater glory than Solomon's. As, 
then, it is ſo certain that the Prophecy never 
had any accompliſhment, according to the firſt 
mode of interpreting it, if the ſuppoſedrelation 
of Joſephus is true; ſo like wiſe, in ſuch caſe, it 
is equally certain that the Prophecy never had 
any accompliſhment, if interpreted accord- 
ing to the ſecond mode of interpretation, 
which proceeds upon this ſuppoſition, that 
it 
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It is a prophecy of the advent of the Meſiah, 
who ſhould be perſonally manifeſted in that 
Temple which was then building ; and, by 
his divine preſence in it, ſhould give ſuch a 
luſtre and glory to it as Solomon's never had 
experienced, and that thereby the glory of 
the latter Houſe ſhould be greater than of 
the former. But as it is well known that the 
Meſſiah did not come into the world till af- 
ter the 21ſt of Herod. If Herod did then 
pull down and demoliſh all the foundations 
of the Temple, it will be impoſſible that the 
Meſſiah ever could have been manifeſted in 
it; and therefore of courſe it follows, that 
according to this mode of interpretation nei- 
ther had the Prophecy ever any accompliſh- 
ment. Hence therefore as the Prophecy, in- 
terpret it how you will, never had any ac- 
compliſhment, if the ſuppoſed relation of 
Joſephus is true, and. moreover now never 
can have any accompliſhment ; it follows that 
the Prophecy itſelf is not a true prophecy. 
But as all parties are agreed to acknowledge, 
and as the Hiſtorian himſelf (Antiq. xi. 4.) 
acknowledges it, that Haggai was a true 
Prophet ; therefore the ſuppoſed relation of 
| Joſephus is a falſe relation, and the Prophecy 
of Haggai a true prophecy. And a true 


Prophecy i it moſt aſſuredly is of the advent of 
the 


„ 
the Meſſiah, and of his perſonal manifeſta- 
tion in the ſecond Temple, which came to 
paſs in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, when 
the glory of the Lord of Hoſts was diſplayed 
viſibly in the Temple, according to what the 
holy Prophet had foretold. 

And indeed any other application of the 
Prophecy than to the Meſſiah, is wholly inad- 
miſſible, even though it ſhould be granted that 
« the deſire of all nations“ is not a juſt tranſla- 
tion. For prior to the time of Herod we have 
the moſt ſatisfactory aſſurance that the Temple 
never obtained the ſame extent withSolomon's; 
and we are certain likewiſe that it continued 
defective both in point of extent and height 
till Herod's time; and therefore, during all 
that time, inſtead of being ſuperior, it conti- 
nued inferior in ſplendor and magnificence to 
the Temple of Solomon ; conſequently the 
Prophecy cannot be applied as foretelling that 
before the days of Herod the glory (i. e. the 
magnificence) of the latter Houſe ſhould be 
greater than of the former. Neither is it 
applicable, even after all the ſumptuous en- 
largements of it and additions which were 
made to it in the days of Herod. For even 
ſuppoſing, (which will not eaſily be proved) 
that by thoſe enlargements and additions it 


became ſuperior in point of magnificence to 
the 


Br 
the firſt Temple, it ſtill was defective. It 
had neither the ark nor the ſhechinah. It 
| had not the glory of Jehovah in it as the firſt 
Temple had, for the want of which no mag- 
nificence of ſtructure, no ſplendor or extra- 
vagance of decorations could by any means 
compenſate. And it is to be obſerved that 
the Prophecy doth not ſpecitically predi& 
that the greater glory of the ſecond Temple 
ſhould ariſe from the greater richneſs and 


 fplendor ef its ornaments and decorations, 


The Prophet ſaith—“ The Lord of Hoſts 
will fill this Houſe with glory, and greater 
ſhall be the glory of this latter Houſe than 
of the former ſaith the Lord of Hoſts.” 
Therefore that which is ſpecifically promiſed 
is, that the Lord of Hoſts would fill this 
Houſe with glory, and that he would fill it 
with a greater glory than that with which 
the former Temple had been filled. There- 
fore it was his glory, the glory of the Lord 
of Hoſts with which it was to be filled. But 
he muſt be diſtracted that ſays the glory of 
the Lord of Hoſts conſiſts in filver and gold, 
or ſuch things as are valuable and precious 
among the nations of the world, and it is not 
worth an argument to confute ſuch an ex- 
travagant notion. The Prophet moreover 
ſaith that the latter Houſe was to have a 

greater 
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cn glory than the former ; but as * had 
before told us that the Lord of Hoſts would 
fill this Houſe with glory, therefore it of 
courſe follows that the Lord of Hoſts would 
fill it with the greater glory, which he here 
foretells it was to have. Now the glory with 
which the former Houſe was filled, we have 
deſcribed 1 Kings, viii. 10, 11. And it came 
to paſs, when the prieſts were come out of 
the Holy place, that the cloud filled the houſe 
of the Lord, fo that the prieſts could not ſtand 
to miniſter becauſe of the cloud; for the 
GLORY of the Lord had FILLED the houſe of 
the Lord.” With the glory then of this ma- 
jeſtic though ſymbolical exhibition of the 
Divine preſence was the former Temple fil- 
led. But the Prophet tells us that the Tem- 
ple then building ſhould be led with a 
greater glory than this. Therefore he pro- 
phecies that there ſhould be an exhibition of 
the divine preſence 1n this Temple, not en- 
veloped in the darkneſs of a cloud, but 
perſonal and viſible; conſequently he pro- 
miſes that the ſecond Temple thould have a 
greater glory of the Divine preſence than the 
former had; for as the firſt Temple had the 
glory of the Divine preſence ſymbolically ex- 
hibited in it; if the ſecond Temple had not 


a greater glory of the Divine preſence exhi- 
” - bred 


( 82 ] 
bited in it, it would not have had a greater 
glory than the firſt. But how or when was 
the glory of the Lord manifeſted in the ſe- 
cond Temple with greater luſtre and majeſty 
than in the firſt, except in the perſon of the 
Mefliah ; who, as the Apoſtle tells us, is the 
- brightneſs of his glory, and the expreſs image of 
his perſon (Heb. 1.) 1. e. The glory of the 
Lord without a cloud, that greater glory with 
which the Prophet foretold the Temple 
ſhould be filled. Sufficient ſurely for the ac- 
compliſhment of the Prophecy was the pre- 
ſence of fo divine a perſon in the Temple, 
and greater moſt undoubtedly greater was the 
glory of the ſecond Temple than of the firſt, 
when the aTravyacrua, the ſplendid the un- 
clouded irradiation of the glory of the Lord 
was exhibited in it in the perſon of the 
Meſſiah. 

But this greater glory promiſed to the 
Temple is not the only mark whereby the 
Prophecy is diſtinguiſhed to be a prediction 
of the Meſſiah, it concludes in terms equally 
characteriſtic, equally directed towards him. 
« And in this place will I give peace faith 
the Lord of Hoſts.” Peace of mind, faith 
the Septuagint, but without any the leaſt 
ſhadow of authority. Peace of mind, fay 
they who wiſh to exclude the perſonal ma- 


nifeſtation of the Meſſiah in the Temple 
from 


t 08 1 

from being at all referred to by the Prophecy. 
But is not this low, groveling, little in the 
extreme? Were the Jews all maniacs at the 
time, that the Prophet ſhould tell them they 
ſhouid have peace of mind if they would aſ- 
fiſt in completing the Temple? Strange! 
that great minds ſhould ſuffer themſelves to 
be poſſeſſed with ſuch little notions. < In this 
place will I give peace faith the Lord of 
Hoſts.” 1. e. In this place ſhall be given the 
peace of the Lord of Hoſts. And what is 
the peace of the Lord of Hoſts ? What in- 
deed but peace and reconciliation with God 
through the Meſſiabh, who was to be mani- 
feſted in this place, and who is our PEACE, 
and the Prince of peace. What was the gratu- 
latory hymn of the angels when they an- 
nounced the birth of the Mefliah—crLory 
to God in the higheſt, PEACE on earth, good 
will towards men, all framed as it were out 
of this. Prophecy of Haggai. The edi & 
4 games, intimating that now would be ac- 
compliſhed in the acceptance which all na- 
tions ſhould meet with at the hands of God; 
thoſe bleſſings which were promiſed by the 
Prophecy, when it was ſaid the delire of all 
nations ſhould come ; for ſuch undoubtedly 
is the true fignification of this paſſage, al- 
moogh perhaps not the ſtrict literal tranſla- 

"Re tion 
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tion of the words. Upon the whole, then, 
as it ſeems to be impoſſible to reconcile the 
Prophecy with truth by any other application 
of it than to the Meſſiah, for by any other 
application of it it never had any accompliſh- 
ment; therefore it may certainly be con- 
cluded that every interpretation of the Pro- 
phecy which excludes it from having refe- | 
' rence to the Meſſiah, is without foundation, 
For if the word NIN 1s to have the conſtruc- 
tion which ſuch interpreters chuſe to give it, 
and which aſſuredly doth not belong to it, (till 
it will be of no avail, becauſe the Prophecy 
doth not ſay that the Temple ſhall be filled 
with the precious things of all nations. The 
Prophecy doth not ſay that the glory with 
which the Temple ſhall be filled, ſhall be 
derived from theſe precious things. But it 
faith that it ſhall be filled with the glory of 
the Lord of Hoſts, in which the precious 
things of all nations can have no concern, 
ſince they are infinitely beneath him. The 
Prophecy moreover doth not fay that the 
glory of the latter Temple by the introduc- 
tion into it of the precious things of all na- 
tions, ſhould be rendered ſuperior to the 
glory of the former; for the introduction of 
the precious things of ten thouſand worlds 
into it would not alone make it equal to the 
Temple 
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Temple of Solomon, which was filled with 
- the glory of Jehovah. But the Prophecy ſaith 
that Jehovah of Hoſts (not all nations with 
their precious things) would fill it with glory, 
and that the glory of this latter Houſe ſhould 
be greater than of the former. That is, by a 
more glorious manifeſtation of Jehovah's 
preſence in it than was exhibited in the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. | 

And laſtly, the Prophecy doth not con- 
clude with that poor, miſerable, jejune ſtuff 
which we meet with in the Septuagint; and 
and which never was in any Hebrew copy 
of the prophecy extant in the world; but it 
concludes in the ſame ſtrong and powerful 
language in which it began: * And in this 
place will I give peace, faith the Lord of 
Hoſts.“ And what that ſignifies let the an- 
gels explain, who announced the advent of 
the Meſſiah into the world. 


It may not be proper that theſe pages 


ſhould be cloſed without taking ſome notice 


of a ſuggeſtion which the learned Dr. He- 
berden hath made in the book already cited. 
And it is, that our tranſlation of the word 
p is contrary to all the old verſions, and 
that no ſuch tranſlation would ever have been 


thought of if the Vulgate Latin had not ren- 
dered 
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dered the word de efaderatus ; ; which ſuggeſtion, | 
as implying two things that cannot be grant. 
ed, it will be neceſſary to conſider. The 
firſt is, that the Vulgate is of no antiquity, 
and conſequently of no authority at all, ex- 
cept as far as the Romiſh Church has ſtampt 
authority upon it; and the ſecond, that all 
the old verſions have an authority which the 
Vulgate hath not. 

With regard to the Vulgate there are three 
opinions concerning it. The one is, that it 
- is the work of Jerome, who tranſlated the 
O1d Teſtament into Latin from the original 
Hebrew. 

The ſecond is, that the Vulgate which we 
have now is not that tranſlation which was 
made by Jerome, but the old italic verſion 
which was made 1 in the apoſtolic age, or ve- 

ry near to it. 
And the third is, that it is nber one nor 
the other preciſely, but a compound of both; 
which latter, for reaſons too long to be in- 
ſerted here, and well known to the learned, 
ſeems to be the truth. For it is certain that 
both verſions, the Italic and Jerome's verſion, 
continued to be in uſe in the church in the 
fixth century, and perhaps longer, and then 
probably, it being found inconvenient to have 
two different tranſlations of the ſame ſcrip- 


tures 
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fures in uſe in the Church, it was thought 
adviſeable to blend them both together, ſo as 
to give ſatisfaction to the favourers of each 
verſion, which ſeems to be the beſt account, 
and neareſt to the truth of any that can be 

given of the Vulgate as we have it at this 
day. Hence therefore it appears that the 
Vulgate certainly hath ſome antiquity, and 
as far as that authority goes, hath likewiſe 
the authority of antiquity, without at all ap- 
pealing to the fictitious authority ſtamped 
upon it by the Court of Rome at the Coun- 
cil of Trent. For if it be ſuppoſed to be 
throughout the verſion which Jerome made 
in the 4th century, it is then at leaſt 1400 
years old.* If inſtead of Jerome's it is ſuppoſed 


* When Jerome's verſion was firſt publiſhed (it being ſo 
contrary to the verſions from the Septuagint then in circula- 
tion) it raiſed a great clamour againſt him, In anſwer to which 
he replies; that he could ſay, and ſay it with the utmoſt 
confidence, and that he could produce a number of witneſſes 
to the truth of what he ſaid, that in no ſingle inſtance had he 
departed in his tranſlation from the truth of the Hebrew. If 
therefore, ſays he, my verſion is different from the ancient 
verſions, interroga guemlibet Hebræorum et liquido prewvidebis me 
ab emulis fruſtra lacerari &c.”” And this he repeats more than 
once; that he was not conſcious to himſelf of having depart- 
ed in the leaſt degree from the truth of the original Hebrew, 
and refers his calumniators to any Jew of their own choice 
whom they could confide in, who would ſatisfy them whether 
he had or not, | | | 

Is it not wonderful that no Jew upon this challenge would 
convict him of falſhood in his verſion of the Prophecy of Hag- 
ga, if that verſion is not according to the Hebrew ? 


to 
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to be the old Italic verſion, it is then a great 
deal older, and is very nearly coetaneous with 
the days of the Apoſtles; and if it is (as moſt 
probably it is) a compound of thoſe two ver- 
ſions, then it will be found to conſiſt of x 
mixed antiquity, the loweſt degree of which 
will be from the 4th century. So that the 
| Vulgate is not ſo deſpicable in point of au- 
thority as the ſuggeſtion of the learned Doc- 
tor might induce the reader to imagine ; and 
in fact hath as good a claim to authority as 
_ almoſt any of thoſe verſions which are ſet in 
oppoſition to it, which none of them have 
any other claim to authority than that which 
is derived from their antiquity. | 
The firſt Chriſtian verſion of the Old Teſ- 
tament that we know of, or at leaſt what is 
| ſuppoſed to be the firſt, is the old Syriac; 
which, as we are told, was made in the days 
of the Apoſtles themſelves, and directly from 
the Hebrew. But how far this is true we 
know not, nor at this time of day is it poſſi- 
ble for us to determine. However the learn- 
ed ſeem in general to be of opinion, that it 
was made within the firſt century after Chriſt, 
and give it the character of being the beſt of 
All the ancient verſions. But whereas they ſay 
it was made directly from the original He- 


brew, that will admit of ſome doubt, as there 
are 


1 
are inſtances wherein it doth not correſpond 
with the original Hebrew. 
The next verſion in point of time, if not 
equal i in age with the Syriac, was the Italic 
verfion, which was the Vulgate of the Latin 
Church, and continued to be ſo till the end 
of the fourth century, and for many years af- 
ter. But this verſion was not made from the 
Hebrew, bur from the Septuagint, and there- 
fore no doubt contained all the errors of that 
tranſlation. | © as 
The next was the verſion of Aquila, an 
apoſtate from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm ; who, 
although he affected to make it verbum verbo 
from the Hebrew, yet did it in ſuch a man- 
ner as to render it moſt oppoſite to the pur- 
poſes of Chriſtianity, and therefore it was in 
great eſtimation with the Jews, who, re- 
jecting the Septuagint in all their diſputes 
with the Chriſtians, made uſe of Aquila's 
verſion inſtead of the Septuagint. 
After Aquila's followed the verſions of 

Symmachus and Theodotion, who were both 
Ebionites, a mongrel ſect, which profeſſed to 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt as the Meſſiah, but 
withal obſerved circumciſion, and all the rites 
and ceremonies of the Jewiſh law, eſteeming 
| of Jeſus Chriſt no otherwiſe than as of a mere 


man. Their verſions therefore may be called 
M rather 


L #1 

rather perverſions of the Scriptures than any 
thing elſe, as calculated to juſtify themſelves 
and their ſe& in their ſeveral wild and fan- 

taſtic opinions. | 
Beſides theſe we have an account of three 
other Greek verſions, or rather partial ver- 
ſions of the Old Teſtament, which were pre- 
ſerved by Origen in his Hexapla, but when 
or by whom made is not known; they are 
now all loſt, and therefore thoſe which have 
been already mentioned are all the old ver- 
fions (made ſince the promulgation of Chriſ- 
tianity) which poſſibly can be referred to, 
when it is ſuggeſted that the Vulgate Latin 
is in oppoſition to all the old verſions. Other 
verſions doubtleſs there are, old with reſpect 
to us, but ſubſequent to the time of Jerome, 
which do not tranſlate as the Vulgate hath 
tranſlated in the matter before us; and how 
ſhould they ? for theſe verſions being all 
made from the Septuagint, and not from the 
Hebrew, it can be nothing extraordinary that 
they do not expreſs themſelves conſonant to 
the Vulgate, where it was not made from the 
Septuagint but from the Hebrew. So that, 
upon the whole, the ſuggeſtion that our tran- 
Nation is contrary to all the old verſions, and 
that no ſuch verſion would ever have been 
thought of if the Vulgate Latin had not 
rendered the word nT2N de fderatus, 1 is a ſug- 
N geſtion 


11 

eeſtion that hath not any ſufficient founda- 
tion. The verſions of Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion, whatever they may be in this 
matter, can be of no conſequence, conſider- 
ing the men and their deſigns. The Italic 
verſion was made from the Septuagint, and 
therefore, if it had remained perfect till this 
time, would have been of no validity in a 
matter of this nature; and the old Syriac, if 
it renders the paſſage in diſpute conformable 
to the Septuagint, we need not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, notwithſtanding the encomiums be- 
ſtowed upon it, that it was made from the 
Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew ; and 
as for any of the other verfions, ſuch as a 
ſecond Syriac, made in the ſixth century, 
the Arabic, the Gothic, &c. if they do not 
tranſlate as Jerome doth it is of no man- 
ner of conſequence; for, as they are con- 
feſſedly tranſlated from the Septuagint, it 
would have been marvellous indeed if the 
tranſlators had expreſſed the ſenſe of the He- 
brew, which they were not tranſlating, in- 
ſtead of the _ of the Septuagint, which 
they were. 

It cannot be but with great reluctance, and 
even pain, that any one finds himſelf obliged 
to differ upon ſuch a fubject as this from a 
perſon of Dr. Heberden's great worth and 

eminence, 


[3 

eminence. But aſſuredly in the preſent in- 
ſtance the Doctor appears to be much miſta. 
ken. And as miſtakes are not always confined 
to individuals, or limited in their conſequen- 

ces, it was thought neceſſary to take notice 
of theſe miſtakes of the Doctor, leſt by any 
means they ſhould obtain a patronage which 
they are not entitled to, under the ſanction 
of ſo very reſpectable a character. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


T being ſuggeſted in the preceding Tract, 
that the length of Solomon's Temple 
was one hundred cubits, which, in the opi- 
nion of ſome, is more than the ſcripture ac- 
count will juſtify us in ſuppoſing it to have 
been ; the following diſquiſition may perhaps 
throw ſome light upon the ſubject. 

Were there no other account of the di- 
menſions of the Temple, but that which is 
given us in 2 Chron. iii. we could have no 
difficulty at all in allowing it to have been of 
the dimenſions aſſigned to it in the preceding 
pages; for it is expreſsly ſaid, that the length 
of the Houſe, which is afterwards called the 
greater houſe, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
moſt holy Houſe, was ſixty cubits, the 
length of the porch, twenty cubits, and 
twenty likewiſe the length of the moſt holy 
Houſe; ſo that the length of the whole 
evidently, according to this account, was one 
hundred cubits at leaſt; but if this is the 
meaſure of it in the clear, as is moſt proba- 
ble, then the length of the whole, from out 
to out, muſt have been more than an hun- 
dred cubits. As far, therefore, as this ac- 
| C count 
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count goes, the ſuggeſtion concerning the 
length of Solomon's Temple is ſufficiently 
juſtified. But it ſeems this account, thus 
interpreted, doth not correſpond with that 

which is given us, upon the ſame ſubjecd, 
1 Kings vi. where we read thus: And he 
e built twenty cubits on the ſides of the 
« Houſe, both the floor and the walls, with 
« boards of cedar, he even built zhem for it 
« within, even. for the Oracle, even for the 
«© moſt holy Place. And the Houſe, that , 
« the Temple before it, was forty cubits 
« long.“ Now, if the length of the Tem- 
ple, before the Oracle, was only forty cubits, 
the length of the greater Houſe, ſpoken of 
in Chronicles, could not have been ſixty cu- 
bits; and the ſixty cubits there mentioned, 
muſt have been the meaſure of the two 
houſes, taken together: and of courſe the 
length of the whole, including the porch, 
was only eighty cubits. Thus we find Joſe- 
ſephus underſtood it, for (Antiq viii. 3.) he 
thus expreſſes himſelf, AizAwy d rey vaov ws due, 
TCV ue Evdb e o 400% TX OV, eon ey cd eU 
rey G TETT&pLKOTE TINY aye vaoy amedurey. And 
again, Tavre TATE UN 0 TW) TETTAPAKOTE THNG! 
: C4X05 7 09 o ANN EHT AL 78 dr. All which, 
if Joſephus himſelf is not miſtaken, is cer- 


tainly very clear and explicit. But perhaps 
Joſephus 
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Joſephus was miſtaken, and undoubtedly he 
was, if we are to be guided by the ſcripture 
account : For, that the Oracle, or Holy of 
Holies, was no part of the ſixty cubits, ſeems 
thus to be very clearly proved, 1 Kings, vi. 2. 
« And the Houſe which king Solomon built 
„ for the Lord, the length thereof was 
ce threeſcore cubits, and the breadth thereof 
« twenty cubits, and the height thereof 
« thirty cubits ;” and at the gth verſe, <* So 
« he built the Houſe, and FINISHED it, and 
t covered the Houſe with beams and boards 
« of cedar.” Afﬀter this, the building of the 
Oracle, or Holy of Holies is mentioned, and 
at the 2oth verſe, are theſe very remarkable 
words, And the Oracle in the fore part of 
* it,* was twenty cubits in length, and 
% twenty cubits in breadth, and twenty cu- 
ee bits in the height thereof ;” doubtleſs, 
therefore, it could be no part of that Houle, 
whoſe demenfions had been before given ; 


* This tranſlation doth not ſeem, by any means, accurate; _ 
for how is it poſſible, that the Oracle in the fore part of it, 
could have the dimenſions here aſſigned? Perhaps it may be 
thought too bold an interpretation of the words 1aI7T 155) to 
render them And the Oracle, in the clear of it was, &c.” 
hut without ſome ſuch interpretation, the paſſage will hardly 

be thought intelligible. It will not be denied, but that 9995 
hath the ſignification of intus, interius, &c. and if ſo, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, it ſeems as if it might very juſtifiably be rendered 


* in the clear,” | 
N 2 for 


„„ 
for that Houſe was THIRTY . cubits in 
height, and therefore, if the Oracle had been 
a part of that Houſe, it muſt have been as 
that Houſe was, thirty cubits in height; 
whereas it is expreſsly ſaid, that it was only 
« twenty cubits in the height thereof.” To 
_ obviate this, ſome have conceited, that the 
floor of the Holy of Holies was raiſed higher 
than of the Temple before it, and that there 
was a flight of ſteps up to it. Others have 
conceited, that the floor was not raiſed, but 
that there was a falſe roof, in order to lower 
it to the height only of twenty cubits. But 
this is all ſaid at random, and without any 
kind of authority whatever ; and beſides, is 
too abſurd to have any degree of probability, 
For, on a ſuppoſition that the floor of the 
Holy of Holies was raiſed ten cubits higher 
than that of the Temple which was before 
it, the aſcent up to it muſt have conſiſted of 
a flight of ſteps, no fewer in number than 
thirty at leaſt, which, on account of the in- 
convenience it would ſubje& the High Prieſt 
to, in his annual entrance into it, and clad as 
he was, is not to be conceived. But ſay the 
aſcent to it was not by ſteps, but by a 
ſlope, as for the altar; then the ſlope riſing 
to the ſame height as for the altar, its de- 
menſions moſt probably muſt have been the 
| ſame 


E | 
fame ; and it would have been ſixteen cubits 
broad, and thirty-two long. But then, as 
this flope muſt have been raiſed in the ſane- 
tuary, 72. e. in the Houſe that was before the 
Holy of Holies, it would have occupied the 
greater part of the ſpace that was in it, and 
have left no room for the furniture that we 
are told was there, or for the miniſtration of 
the prieſts. And as for the falſe roof, that 
conceit ſeems to be more idle than any of the 
others; for Solomon ſurely muſt have been 
a moſt wretched architect, to have erected a 
building thirty cubits in height, which he 
knew would be ten cubits higher than he had 

any occaſion for. Is it conceivable that any | 
man, ſkilful and intelligent, as was Solomon, 
who wanted a building twenty cubits high, 
| ſhould erect it thirty, for the ſake of lowering 
it to the height he wanted, by means of a falſe 
roof? The very great abſurdity of this con- 
ceit effectually ſerves to deſtroy it. Aſſuredly, 
therefore, the Holy of Holies was no part of 
that Houſe which it is ſaid was fixty cubits 
in length, twenty in breadth, and thirty in 
height; for if it was a part cut off from that 
building, it muſt have had the ſame height as 
that building had, which it confeſſedly had 
not. Still, however, the difficulty ariſing 


from the 17th verſe of the chapter we have 
been 
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been conſidering, remains in its full force; 
4% The Houſe, that is, the Temple before ie, 1 
« was forty cubits Jong.” And if that 
Houſe was only forty, it could not be ſixty 
cubits in length. Here then, the principal 
thing to be enquired into, is, whether this be 
a true tranſlation or not: It certainly does 
not appear to correſpond with the original, 
The Hebrew hath nothing to determine 
whether the forty cubits belong to the 
length, the height, or the breadth, neither 
doth it unambiguouſly aſcertain of what 
houſe theſe forty cubits were the meaſure, 
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which is thus tranſlated by the Septuagint: 

: Kai TE TApatoTryY THXEWN Yu 0 „eros KATY TpoTue | 
TO Te NrSelg. 

In the tranſlation of "A and Tremel- 
lius it is Quadraginta autem cubitorum erat 
domus illa : illud Templum anterius. 

And in the literal tranſlation of Pagninus 
it is thus: Ez quadraginta in cubito erat do- 
mus ipſa Templum anterius. But theſe tranſ- 
lations determine nothing. For, of what 
| houſe were theſe forty cubits the meaſure ? 
and in what reſpect were they the meaſure 
of it? The Seventy * certainly are not war- 


* The Septuagint tranſlation, to have been 3 
5 V' Wi 
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ranted by the Hebrew, in ſaying, that the 
forty cubits were the meaſure of the Temple 
that was before the Oracle ; and even they 
do not give them as the meaſure, in length, 
of that Temple. In ſhort, this paſſage is ſo 
difficult and obſcure, that it ſeems to be al- 
moſt impoſſible to make any thing of it, with 
any tolerable degree of certainty. If the Holy 
of Holies was a part cut off from that Houſe, 
. whoſe length was fixty cubits, it muſt have 
had the ſame height as that had; but that 
houſe was thirty cubits high, and the Holy 
of Holies only twenty; therefore, the Holy 
of Holies was no part of that houſe, whoſe 
length was fixty cubits. But for a moment, 
let us ſuppoſe, that the Holy of Holies was 
taken out of this houſe, the remainder could 
not have been forty cubits, but muſt have 
been leſs. For the Holy of Holies was in- 
diſputably twenty cubits in the clear, and if 
the wall dividing it from the other part, 
was, as it is ſuppoſed to have been, five cu- 
bits in thickneſs, the Temple before the 
Oracle could have been only thirty-five cubits 


with the Hebrew, ſhould have been, EL 0 04.05 QUT05 KATH Teva ue 
To T2 za3 and thus the forty cubits (if ſuch be the true ſignifica- 
tion of the Hebrew) will appear evidently to have been ipoken 
of the Oracle. But in no ſenſe whatever are forty cubits ap- 
plicable to the Oracle; therefore it is moſt probable that 
{ach is not the ſignification of the Hebrew. 


in 
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in length, 7. e. in the clear. Hence the forty 
cubits cannot be the meaſure of the length of 
that Temple. As neither can they be the mea. 
ſure of the length of the Holy of Holies, for 
that decidedly was only twenty cubits. To 
what, therefore, can the words be referred ? 
The difficulty of giving any ſatisfactory ac- 
count of this paſſage is ſo very great, that 
we are neceſſarily led to ſuppoſe that a wrong 
interpretation hath been put upon it. 

And indeed, if in ſo very intricate an affair 
as this, a conjecture may be hazarded, the 
whole chapter, at leaſt as far as the preſent 

ſubject is concerned, hath been ill interpreted; 
and to this, perhaps, it is owing that thoſe 
who have attempted to give a ſatisſactory ac- 
count of it, have had no ſucceſs. The ſecond 
verſe, which appears to be ſufficiently con- 
formable to the Hebrew, particularly aſcer- 
tains the dimenſions of the Houſe which 
Solomon built for the Lord. This Houſe, 
it ſays, was threeſcore cubits in length, twen- 
ty in breadth, and THIRTY cubits was the 
height thereof. 
"The next verſe gives the dimenſions of the 
porch, which, in our tranſlation, is in theſe 
words, And the porch before the Temple 
« of the Houſe, twenty cubits was the length 


e thereof, &. This ſeems to be imperfectly 
| tranſlated, 
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tranſlated. The Hebrew, perhaps, will juf- 
tify us in rendering it And the porch be- 
* fore the Temple, that is to ſay, before tlie 
AHouſe, twenty cubits, &c. The words in 
our tranſlation, Before the Temple of the 
« Houle,” if indeed they convey any idea 
at all, ſeem to convey a wrong 'one, and to 
imply as if the Temple” was a portion of 
the Houſe that had been before deſcribed, 
which was not the caſe; for, tho' the Temple 
wasa portion of the whole Houſe, yet, of that 
Houſe, inſtead of being a portion of it, it was 
the whole of it and ĩts diſtinguiſhing title. And 
that the Oracle was no part of that Houſe, 
there is a very ſtrong preſumptive argument 
from the fifth verſe, if the i interpretation above 
given of the words Mn o, 129-5) is a juſt 
one. For, when it is ſaid he built chambers 
round againſt the walls of the Hovss, it is 
added, both of the Temple and of the Oracle; 
which, it would have been ſuperfluous to 
have ſaid if the Oracle had been a portion 
and not diſtin from the Houſe here de- 
ſcribed, * The deſcription i is carried on to 


N Although the term “ Temple” Gems to be peculiarly 
appropriated to the building which was immediately before 
the Oracle, yet is the term“ the Houle” as certainly applied 
to it likewiſe. This is put beyond a doubt by the goth 
verſe of the 7th chapter, whicre Solomon is ſaid to have made 
” * hinges of gold both for the doors of the inner Houle, the 

** moſt holy place, and for the doors of ws one, to wit, of 


* che Temple." | TID 
0 8 the 
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Ahe end of the fifternth verſe, whers it is 
particularly ſpecified, that Solomon * co- 
4 yered the floor of the Houle, i. e. of the 
Houſe whoſe dimenſions had been given 
in the ſecond verſe, with planks of fir.” 
The ſixteenth verſe begins the deſcription 
of the Oracle, ** Moreover he built twenty 
„ ,cubits (not on, but) from the ſides of the 
'* Houſe,” 1. e. he carried on the fide walls 
of the Houſe he had before deſcribed as 
built and finiſhed' twenty cubits farther, 
which he laid “ both on the floor and walls 
.« with boards of cedar, and fitted it up on the 
% jnſide for the Oracle, even for the Holy of 
« Holies.“ Then follows, And forty cu- 
« bits was the Houle itſelf, the Temple 
«© ang before it; or if we render it And 
« forty cubits was the thous itſelf, even 
« the Temple before it.” In either caſe 
the paſſage ſeems to be inexplicable, becauſe 
there is no ſpecification of what theſe cubits 
refer to, whether to the length, the breadth, 
or the height ; and, becauſe by the manner in 
which it is introduced, it ſeems to relate to 
the Oracle, to which forty cubits are in any 
ſenſe inapplicable. Indeed, a very light 
alteration of the text BY21 inftead of 
BY) would enable us to give a ſatisfac- 
tory account of the paſſage, which might be 


thus intelligibly rendered, Et quadrata erat 
. = n | in 


on 


in cubito domus bæc Templum erat anterius. 
But unauthoriſed alterations of the text are 
too licentious, - and therefore better is it? 
that it ſhould remain in its-preſent obſcurity; 
than be explained by means which we can-! 
not juſtify. The 18th and 19th verſes pro- 
_ ceed to inform us, that the Oracle, on the: 
inſide, was throughout caſed with cedar (and 
therefore muſt be diſtinct from the Houſe 
he had before deſcribed, whoſe floor was 
laid with fir) and that it was fitted up, for 
the reception of the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord. Then follow its dimenſions: In 
the clear it was twenty cubits in length, 
twenty in breadth, and twenty in the height 
thereof, 1. e. it was not ſo high by ten cu- 
bits as the Houſe before deſcribed, which, as. 
hath been already obſerved, could not have 
been the caſe, if the Oracle had been a part 
cut off from that Houſe, and not a building 
_ diſtin from it. And when the writer con- 
cludes his account of the ſtructure of this 
ſacred edifice, he expreſſes himſelf thus re- 
markably, „And the wyuore Houſe he 
« overlaid with gold, until he had finiſhed 
* ALL the Houſe.” Therefore, the Houſe 
whoſe length was ſixty cubits, and con- 
cerning which, at the 14th verſe, it is ſaid, 
So Solomon built the Houſe, and finiſhed 
* it,” was not all the Houſe, The whole, 
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or all the Houſe; conſiſted of the Porch, the 
Temple; and the Holy of Holies; the firſt, 
twenty cubits in length, the ſecond, fixty, 
and the third, twenty; in the whole one 


hundred cubits. © ou ED 4 3 rats 
Theſe thoughts, be their event what it 
may, are ſubmitted to: the conſideration of 
thoſe who are beſt able to judge of them. 
Their tendency, if they have any validity, 
is to prove that the Oracle was a diſtin 
building from that whoſe dimenſions are 
given in the ſecond verſe. Any objection 

from the ſeventeenth verſe ſeems to be wholly 
inadmiſſible, till ſome intelligible and ſatis- 
factory interpretation can be given of it.“ In 


44 The Syriac and Arabic it ſeems, in this verſe, read 23\WYy, 
_ raventy : But whether their authority is ſufficient to juſtify an 
alteration of the text is much to be queſtioned, and more eſpe- 
cially as the Seventy have tranſlated it Teooagazore. | 
An ingenious gentleman, who adopts the Syriac reading, 
thinks the paſſage may be thus intelligibly rendered“ And this 
«Houſe. or building of the Temple, in front, was twenty cu- 
« dits.“ This conſtruction of the paſſage is certainly very in- 
genious; but it is to be feared will not hold: for if the ſide 
walls of the building were each five cubits in thickneſs, and if 
in the inſide, from wall to wall, meaſured twenty cubits, the 
extent of the building, in front, , inſtead of twenty muſt have 
been thirty cubits. Perhaps, after all, a difficulty has been 
created here, where in reality there is none. The extent of tlie 
front is certainly known to have been thirty cubits, and, in all 
probability, extended as the text expreſſes it, forty cubits ; and 
if ſo, the liceral tranflation of the paſſage will be thus, * And 
«« forty cubits was this Houſe (or building) of the Temple, in 
«© front 3” which, if admitted, puts an end to all the difficulty 
of the paſſage, : fo that there will be no occaſion either to alter 
the, text, or to torture the words, for an intelligible interpre- 
tation. 14 4 „ be: 3 1 
N its 
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its preſent ſtate its meaning cannot be af- 
certained, and therefore no argument of ob- 
jection can be framed from it; of courſe, 
therefore, the conjectural criticiſm on Joſep hus 
in the preceding Tract, ſeems to have  toft 
none of its force. Perhaps it will be ſtill 
farther ftrengthened oy the . con- 
ſideration: 

When Herod took down the Temple, 48 
Joſephus hath been ſuppoſed to ſuggeſt he 
did in order to rebuild it, we are told, that 
at the ſame time, he enlarged the area that 
was round it, and made T1 Se aurov Napa 718 
815 u ,jE, for which, at the ſame time, 
there appears not to have been the leaſt call 
or neceſſity. The ſurrounding area was not 
complained of; the defect was not there, 
but in the Temple itſelf. What poſlible 
occaſion therefore could there be for thus 
extending the area, and making it as large 
again as it was before? If Herod was only 
to continue his new building on the ſame 
ground plot as the former had ſtood, he 
could not have wanted more room for this 
purpoſe; and more room for any other pur- 
poſe, there doth not appear, from Joſephus' 
account, to have been any kind of call. 
The real fact ſeems evidently to have been 
this: within the area were compriſed the 
forty cubits of the ground plot of Solomon's 
Temple, 
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Temple, which were unbuilt upon under the 
decree of Cyrus. On theſe Herod was to 
erect his new building, and as that could 
not be done, without proportionably dimi- 
niſhing 7 reg. vc Xopovy it became neceſſary 
that he ſhould add to the area, in proportion 
to what was ſubtracted from it by the new 
building. Taking down, therefore, the 
former wall that ſurrounded it, and carry- 
ing it out farther, he built it up again 
(areTuUXiTaTo), obſerving to place it at the ſame 
diſtance from the new buildings as the for- 
mer wall ſtood from the Temple itſelf, be- 
fore thoſe buildings were added to it; and 
this perhaps is what he means by his phraſe 

Tys vo d Dr,. Without ſome ſuch ſup- 
poſition as this, it ſeems difficult to account 
for the tranſaction, or to aſſign any tolerable 
reaſon for Herod's carrying the ſurrounding 
wall of the Temple out ſo much farther, 
when the Temple itſelf remained unen- 
larged. Whereas, if the ſuppoſition here 
adopted may be admitted, not only the rea- 
| ſon of the tranſaction becomes viſible, but 
the tranſaction itſelf is ſo apparently neceſ- 
ſary, that even if the hiſtory had been filent, 
we ſhould nevertheleſs have concluded the 
fact to have been as the Hiſtorian has here 
related i it. 


Here 
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Here then this matter muſt reſt, as any 
farther proſecution of the ſubje& ſeems to 


be unneceſſary. If what has been already 


ſaid is thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh the opi- 
nion advanced, concerning the length of So- 
lomon's Temple, then the Hiſtorian may 
be, in ſome degree, and very fairly, reſcued 
from the charge, either of falſchood or ab- 
ſurdity. If, however, the opinion ſhall be 
thought to have been ill founded, then the 
Hiſtorian muſt be left to ſhift as he can 
for himſelf, and the Houſe, the GREAT 
«and wonderful Houſe, which Solomon 
« built for the God who is GREAT above 
« all gods,” (11. Chron. 2.) will appear to 
have been a bauble about ninety feet in 
length, wonderful on account only of its lit- 
tleneſs, and as having employed in its ſtruc- 
ture upwards of one hundred and fourſcore 
thouſand artificers and workmen (1 Range 5.) 
for ſeven years together. 
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P. 27. I. 19. Aſter eriyes add a comma. 


Ibid. I. 26. Dele comma after them and add it after others 
25 55. I. 22. for wat read was 
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